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I  hasten  to  improve  the  subject. 

The  Masonic  institution  has  received  the  support 
of  thousands  of  f^ood  men,  and  is  ot  e  which  good 
men  can  never  consistently  disapprose.  But  witli 
ill  its  excellence,  it  has  been  suffered  to  share  the 
fate  of  every  good  thing  on  earth.  Its  moral  virtues, 
its  good  design,  and  its  admirable  benetits  have  not 
been  kiiHicient  to  save  it  from  perversion.  It  has 
fcroetimes  been  elevated  to  a  rank  which  it  is  inca¬ 
pable  of  sustaining,  an<l  at  other  times  it  has  been 
depressed  amhprostituted  in  vile  subservience  to  the 
designs  of  the  immoral  and  profane.  If  it  isa  moral 
institution,  it  shuuKl  be  regarded  as  such,  and  such 
only;  and  we  should  remember  that  its  interests  are 
equally  in  danger,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  ele¬ 
vate,  or  depress  it  from  its  proper  level. 

ilow  is  it  possible  for  any  serious  man  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  value  and  danger  of  an  immortal  soul,  and 
suppress  the  involuntary  shudder  as  he  remembers 
that  in  some  instances  the  precepts  of  Masonry  have 
been  substituted  for  that  faith  and  repentance  of 
which  they  only  speak?  It  must  not — it  cannot  be 
concealed,  that  some  Masons  in  their  zeal  for  the 
institution,  or  their  spiritual  ignorance,  have  exalt¬ 
ed  Masonry  far  above  her  proper  level.  She  is  but 
the  handmaid  of  religion,  and  always  appears  most 
lovely  when  seated  at  the  feet  of  her  mistress.  But 
they  have  placed  them  side  by  side  upon  the  hol> 
throne;  and  because  their  favorite  displays  the  most 
external  pomp  and  show,  they  bow  their  idolizing 
knees  before  her  shrine,  and  place  the  crown  of  glo¬ 
ry  on  her  head. 

It  affords  me  great  .satisfaction  to  attempt  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  a  wrong  impression  that  has  sometimes 
been  fcT.ind  to  exist.  It  ia  one  that  may  easily  arise 
from  want  of  due  reflection.  1  allude  to  the  sont:- 
;aent,  that  the  precepts  of  Religion  and  Masonry 
Are  so  congenial  with  each  other,  thattho  religious 
!oan  will  ever  be  considered  a  practical  mason,  and 
the  practical  mason  in  turn  must  bo  a  religious  man. 
But  as  moral  p^cepts  are  the  excellence  and  glory 
of  masonry,  and  only  an  appendage  of  religion,  the 
sentiment  cannot  be  supported.  The  tenets  of  ma¬ 
sonry  are  congenial  with  those  ot  religion  as  far  as 
they  go.  The  reason  however  is,  the  former  is  deri¬ 
ved  from  the  latter.  The  Bibl  *  is  the  fountain  from 
whence  both  take  their  rise.  Religion  is  the  first, 
pure,  limpid  stream,  created  by  its  flowing  waters. 
When,  after  pursuing  itscour.se  and  forming  m.any 
channels,  some  one  of  them  receives  the  tributary 
stre.im  of  human  wisdom,  it  becomes  Masonry;  but 
then  its  original  purity  has  become  adulterated;  it 
has  become  mixed  with  waters  from  another  spring ; 
and  though  wc  may  enjoy  some  precious  particles 
of  religion  in  the  draft  it  affords,  it  is  in  fact  another 
(laid  that  we  drink.  Dropping  the  metaphor,  just 
so  far  as  the  practice  of  morality  constitutes  a  man 
re1i2inus,and  no  further,  is  tlm  sentiment  correct. 

But  we  must  examine  the  subject  in  a  more  exten 
sive  light.  If  the  practice  of  morality  is  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  Masonry,  but  only  an  appendage  of  reli¬ 
gion,  then  there  Is  another— a  distinguishing  feature 
in  religion,  which  cannot  exist  in  .Masonry.  Thi- 
feature  is  that  supernatural  iniliience  which  is  lie 
soul  of  every  thing  good,  and  by  which,  many  pne 
t'cal  Maions  and  other  taoral  men,  have  been  render 


ed  recipients  of  a  blessedness  vyhich  the  world  can  moral  edifice  he  displays  neither  unadom,  atrength, 
neither  give  nor  take  away.  or  beauty;  it  is  an  unsightly  mass,  without  regulari- 

As  a  moral  institution.  Freemasonry  is  the  mosi  ty  or  order,  and  at  best  a  tottering  fabric,  that  will 
useful  and  e.xc'cllent  ot  every  huintn  invention.  It  won  fall,  and  crumble  into  everlasting  forgetful- 
sutlers  injustice  wheu  depressed  below  this  stand-  ness. 

ard,  and  deserves  contempt  when  elevated  above  it.  To  such  a  roan  Freemasonry  will  possess  no  other 
The  salvation  of  the  soul  is  of  iiitinito  moment,  and  value  except  what  arises  from  its  fascinating  pageant- 
tosecure  this, the  atoning  blood  of  Jesus  Christsbould  ry.  It  would  be  only  when  he  wore  his  apron,  and 
be  our  only  reliance.  glittered  in  his  jewels,  that  he  could  claim  tie  name 

Secondly.  VVe  infer  from  the  subject,  that  every  of  mason.  But  he  should  never  be  allowed  to  wear 
Mason  should  be  a  moral  man.  an  apron.  It  is  an  emblem  of  innocence — an  em- 

Thc  consistency  of  this  proposition  is  obvious  to  blem  that  no  immoral  man  can  wear  without  the 
all.  The  institution  is  a  moral  institution;  its  de-  grossest  inconsistency.  By  such  a  man  Freemason- 
sign  and  benefits  arc  of  a  moral  nature;  and  none  ry  cannot  be  honored;  therefore  it  should  not  honor 
but  men  of  moral  habits  will  support  it  as  it  de-  him. 

serves.  but  reverse  the  scene.  Behold  the  man  who  is  in- 

No  institution  can  dourisb  when  destitute  of  pat-  luenced  by  the  moral  precepts  of  masonic  emblems, 
rons  who  are  interested  in  its  paculiar  concerns,  and  inder  the  solemn  obligations  of  masonry;  his  life  is 
no  art  or  science  can  be  preserved  without  the  aid  of  a  practical  illustration  of  those  precepts,  and  bis  con- 
such  as  arc  deeply  engaged  to  enjoy  or  diffuse  their  versation  and  actions  convey  a  lustre  to  his  jewels, 
benefits.  The  agriculturist  isnot  particularly  inter-  In  the  hands  of  such  a  man  the  secrets  and  honours 
ested  in  the  art  of  n.ivigation;  the  seaman  is  not  so-  of  the  fr  iternity  will  not  be  perverted,  and  by  him 
licitous  to  learn  the  best  method  of  cultivating  the  the  true  interests  and  design  of  the  institution  will 
earth ;  the  soldier  lights  no  mid-night  lamp  to  acquire  tssuredlv  be  promoted. 

the  learned  professions;  the  lawyer,  physician,  and  Thirdly.  The  nature  and  design  of  the  masonic 
divine,  loso  no  repose  in  planning  military  disposi-  institution  present  the  Freemason  an  enlaiged  and 
tions.  But  these  are  all  important  avocations  and  interesting  field  of  moral  duty, 
must  be  supported, — they  will  be  supported  when  Companions  and  Brethren: 
committed  into  proper  hands.  The  farmer  will  cul-  As  free  and  accepted  masons,  we  have  assumed  a 
tivato  (he  earth;  the  seamen  will  navigate  the  ocean;  most  interesting  character,  and  pledged  ourselves  in 
the  soldier  will  fight  our  battles;  the  physician  will  the  fhost  solemn  manner  to  have  due  regard  to  mo- 
hcal  our  diseases;  and  vve  may  add,  the  moral  man  r.ility  in  all  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow-men.— 
will  practise  Masonry.  Bvit  if  Masonry  is  identi-  The  morality  which  we  are  taught  to  practise,  hav- 
fied  with  morality,  and  morality  constitutes  a  dis-  ing  originated  in  heaven,  and  being  intended  for  the 
tinguishing  feature  of  the  institution,  it  follows  that  benefit  of  the  whole  human  family,  is  a  system  which 
Masonry  cannot  bo  practised  by  the  immoral;  cop-  is  infinitely  removed  from  the  narrow  and  contrac- 
sequently,  if  the  institution  is  of  any  importance  in  ted  principles  oif  self-interest.  It  teaches  us  to  re- 
a  moral  point  of  view,  every  mason  should  be  a  mo-  gard  all  our  fellow-men  as  members  of  one  common 
ral  man.  family,  equally  dependent  on  each  other  and  moral- 

The  proposition  may  be  more  particularly  illus-  ly  obligated  to  reciprocate  m  acts  of  kindness  ami 
trated  by  a  reference  to  the  erable.natic  jewels  and  goodwill.  This  obligation  is  strongly  enforced  on 
ornaments  of  Masonry.  Thus  human  life,  checke-j  us  by  our  mystic  rite?.  Charity  and  hospitality  are 
red  with  good  and  evil,  i.s  represented  by  the  .ifato-l  ilistinguishing  cnaracteristics  of  our  order.  In  our 
ic  pavement,  OT  ground  floor  of  Solomon’s  temple;  i  character  as  masons  we  are  bound  to  cultivate  a  so- 
thc  beautiful  border  which  surrounds  it  reminds  in  of  I  cial  and  courteous  intercourse  with  all  the,  “brethren 
those  blessings  which  surround  us,  and  arc essentiil  of  the  mystic  tie;”  to  be  forward  in  defence  of  in¬ 
to  our  happiness;  the  blazing  $tar  teaches  us  that  we  I  ju>’e<l  innocence;  to  relieve  the  distressed ;  to  aid  the 
are  dependent  on  the  divine  Providence  for  their '  nt*1p!cs.s;  au«l  extend  widely  through  this  vale  of 
enjoyment.  The  bee-hive  is  an  emblem  tf.at  assists  tears,  our  acts  of  charity  and  pure  beneficence, 
us  to  realize,  that  wc  should  bo  indaotrious  in  the  >  Hnt  our  duty  does  not  end  here.  If  such  is  the 
practice  of  virtue  in  all  our  intercourse  with  our  fel-  nature  of  our  obligations,  wc  perceive  the  necessity 
low  men.  That  onr  labors  maybe  systematic  and  ‘  of  maintaining  a  vigilant  watchfulness  not  only  over 
efBcieiit,  we  are  presented  with  the  measured  guage, '  our  own  heart  and  actions,  but  also  over  those  who 
and  taught  by  it  how  to  divide  our  time  for  our  Gml,' seek  admission  within  our  mystic  retreat.  The  ex- 
our  neighbor  and  ourselves.  The  fcoanf  shows  j  amples  of  influential  men  are  oAen  imitated;  and 

that  without  the  design  of  the  Scriptures  for  our  mo- !  the  bad  examples  of  any  man  are  more  contaminz- 
del,  the  snporstructer  which  we  erect  will  be  neither  <  ting  than  the  plague  or  pestilence.  If  an  immoral 
regular,  oblong,  nor  square;  it  will  be  “without  form  or  unprincipleil  man  obtain  admission  into  a  lodge, 
and  void:”  and  the  impart’al  Inspector  of  our  work  there  is  danger  that  its  interests  may  soon  be  injured 
will  at  last  determine  its  unhfness  to  occupy  a  place  and  its  benevolent  design  altogether  frustrated.  We 
ill  the  “  house  not  made  with  hands;”  and  like  the  then,  as  guardians  of  the  honor,  and  supporters  of 
rubtUh  n(  the  workmen,  we  must  be  rejected,  and  all  the  interests  of  masonry,  should  mark  well  the 
bo  cast  eternally  away.  entrance  of  strangers,  and  be  well  convinced  thjst 

But  it  is  important  that  the  moral  precepts  irap.Trted  none  tread  its  threshold  but  such  as  we  believe  will 
by  these  emblems  should  be  enforced  in  the  practice  prove  good  men  and  true.  Though  a  candidate 
>f  the  immoral  mason.  How  small  an  influence  in  every  other  respect,  be  worthy,  and  well  qualia- 
will  they  otherwise  exert  on  his  mind.  Inthaopin-  cd  for  admi-^iou,  before  he  is  informed  that  “  wife 
ion  of  a  man  uninfluenced  by  these  precept-*,  the  re  him  that  kn^eketh'’  outdoors  “  shall  be  opened,"  let 
verstsof  life  are  but  the  results  of  accident;  he  there-  If.is  inmii^  be  made:  Is  he  a  moral  man?  and  de- 
for.'  feels  no  depcnilence  on  the  providence  of  (Jnd,  mand  of  him  unequivocal  testimony  that — he  is.  In 
;ul  exercises  n»  th.inkfulness  for  the  ble  sings  he  pursuing  this  policy,  my  brethren,  we  shall  best  pro- 
enjoys.  He  feels  no  other  oblig.dions  to  had  a  vir-  mote  the  inttrests of  masonry,  and  elevate  them  to 
tuou'*  lifc<but  such  as  arc  connected  with  his  own  per-  that  poir  t  where  virtuous  men  will  always  feel  it  a 
son.  1  and  immediate  interest ;  the  division  of  his  time  pie  .suri  to  1  c  ome  its  supporters.  Indeed,  this  has 
ml  the  exercise  of  bis  t.ilentsarc  consequently  re-.;-  already  been  done,  and  the  prudence  and  vigilance 
ilatcd  so  much  by  his  interest,  that  he  has  little  to  with  which  experien  ed  Misters  have  lallerlysu- 
stow  on  liii  neighbour  or  his  ttod.  He  will  not  |;crintcr'ded  the  pfiprc'S  of  the  masonic  temple,  have 
learn  what  he  i.s,  or  ought  to  be.  In  tlie  erection  of  his  .ilrcady  been  rewarded  by  the  co-oporation  of  an  un- 
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uarallelet)  number  of  ^ood  men,  who  ate  now  nei-  Secondly.  The  secreci/  of  ihe  institution  is  often  ‘  soar  aloft,  and  pain  admission  within  the  portals 
fher  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  be  known  as  free  and  ac-  used  as  an  objection  to  it.  of  heavenly  bliss:  ‘here  to  participate^  1“^' 

eepted  masons.  To  you  brethren,  I  need  only  say.  To  this  objection  it  may  be  replied,  that  none  of  ous  immortality  \yhich  was  prepared  from  before 
Go  on  in  the  work  which  you  have  well  begun;  and  its  important  objects  could  be  accomplished,  if  Us  the foumlation  of  the  world,  for  all  the  faithful  fol 
in  pursuing  your  masonic  course,  continue  to  ciilti-  mysteries  were  made  public.  lowers  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  then  we  may  consistent 

vate  thosemoral  and  benevolent  feelings,  which  will  As  it  is  a  benevolent  institution  of  a  highly  inter-  y  hope  to  be  exalted  eventually  to  a  scat  in  the  ce- 
Qualify  you  fftr  extensive  usefulness.  Be  ever  ready  esting  character,  and  every  one  could  then  claim  a  ies/ioJ  lodge  above,  where  all  spiritual  masons  meet 
to  a:d  protect,  and  defend  the  innocent,  distressed,  right  to  its  benefits;  worthless  impostors  would  soon  in  everlasting  rest  from  their  labours,  and  where  the 
and  helpless;  supply  the  wants  of  the  disconsolate  exhaust  the  means  of  relieving  the  worthy  and  dis  supreme  Architect  of  the  universe  presides.  Auex 
widow;  dry  up  the  little  orphan’s  tears;  and  when  tressed,  while  they,  feeling  under  no  obligations,  ixisn'Ai  r  Auunv 

you  see  a  brother  bending  beneath  the  cross  ot  ad-  would  never  reciprocate  in  acts  of  fraternal  aftec-  1  AL<LiA  UU.’N. 

versitv  and  disappointment,  look  not  idly  on,  neither  tion.  And  what  a  dilemma  would  this  state  of  things  The  installation  of  Efenevolence  Chapter,  rso.  21, 
•  ^  Ls _ u..  u;„,i _ *  _ _  « _ l.A  of  R.ival  Arch  Masons,  took  nlace  in  Stoniiiston 


it  be  your  ambition  to  emulate  the  bright  examples  applications  for  relief  are  repulsed  at  every  door. —  state,  presided.  The  number  of  people  congrega- 
bf  the  long  catalogue  of  worthies  who  have  adorned  If  on  the  field  of  battle  he  obeys  the  signal  that  bids  ted  was  immense ;  more  than  had  ever  assembled 
our  name,  and  like  the  sainted  Patron  whose  nativi  him  spare  his  prostrate  foe;  on  that  same  field  in  an  in  the  village  on  any  former  occasion.  It  was  on 
tv  we  this  day  celebrate,  by  your  unceasing  dili-  adverse  moment,  his  own  sign  might  be  disregarded  the  anniversary  of  the  celebrated  battle  fought  there 
■'ence  in  the  performance  of  masonic  duties,  may  you  by  the  very  wretch  whom  he  had  just  suffered  to  twelve  years  before  ;  and  the  spot  selected  for  the 
appear  before  the  world  as  “  burning  and  shining  live.  Thusinevery  instance  all  confidence  would  interesting  masonic  ceremony,  was  the  little  batte 
lights.”  be  destroyed,  and  the  very  name  of  Masonry  con-  ry,  where  the  patriotic  and  resolutecitizensofSto- 

I  have  remarked,  that  Freemasonry  has  shared  the  signed  to  dark  oblivion.  If  therefore,  through  the  nington  made  a  brave  and  successful  resistance  to 
fate  of  every  good  thing  on  earth.  This  is  true,  not  medium  of  masonic  secrets,  charities  can  be  distribu-  the  attacks  of  an  invading  foe.  The  cereinonies  are 
only  in  the  perversion  it  has  suffered,  but  also  in  the  ted,  and  friendly  sympathies  diffused  among  the  described  as  interesting,  solemn  and  splendid.  Key 
unreasonable  prejudices  which  have  extensivly  ex-  worthy  and  distressed,  and  fraternal  love  cultivated  Mr.  Paddock,  formerly  of  Middletown,  made  the  in- 
isted  against  it.  Many  objections  to  the  institution  and  extended  throughout  the  whole  human  family;  troductory  prayer,  and  an  oration  was  delivered  by 
which  are  unworthy  of  an  enlightened  people  have  it  is  not  only  proper  that  those  secrets  should  remain  Mr.  Child,  of  Woodstock.  A  band  of  music  from 
arisen  from  those  prejudices;  aud  it  is  by  no  means  concealed  in  the  faithfuj  repository  of  the  tnasonic  New-Haven,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lee, assist- 
impossible,  that  prejudrae  is  really  the  source  of  breast,  but  should  be  considered  highly  desirable  by  ed  in  the  service,  and  their  performances  are  spoken 
even  such  as  are  supposed  to  originate  in  reason.  the  great  community  of  man:  more  especially,  as  of  in  terms  of  admiration.  The  number  of  ladies 
A  brief  notice  of  some  of  those  objections,  I  trust  those  secrets  will  never  be  concealed  from  those  who  g^enUsestimatedatfiv^hundred^^/idd/esei^^ 
will  not  be  considered  tedious  on  this  occasion.  ar®  worthy,  and  disposed  to  receive  them  on  princi-  ARTS  ASTD  SOIRN’CES 

First.  The  immorality  of  many  masons  is  urged  ples  of  reciprocal  kindness.  — ^ - - - - - 

as  an  objection  against  the  institution.  But  can  we  So  far  as  this  objection  is  made  with  reference  Method  of  cleaning  gold  trinkets,  ano 
rightly  judge  of  the  merits  of  any  institution  by  the  ^he  most  interesting  and  lovely  poriion  of  the  hu-  of  preserving  engraved  copper-pi.ates.- 
character  or  conduct  of  some  of  its  professed  friends?  man  family,  the  I- reemason  often  experiences  an  em-  Boil  the  trinkets  in  water  of  ammonia,  which  dis- 
If  we  admit  this  principle,  every  moral  institution  barrassmenl  which  he  would  williriglv  avoid.  The  solves  the  nictallm  cooper  of  the  alloy  to  a  certain 
on  earth,  and  with  them,  the  chGrch  of  Christ  itself  mandate  however  has  been  uttered  oy  the  genius  of  depth,  so  that  after  the  operation,  the  metal  is  in 
must  suffer  Masonry,  and  the  decree,  which  like  the  law  ot  fact  gilded,  nothing  but  pure  gold  being  visible.  In 

...  r  .1.  .  .  •  .III  Medes  and  Persians  is  unalterable,  has  gone  forth  this  process  the  waste  of  gold,  which  takes  place 

We  confess  that  in  an  uncautious  hour,  the  throughout  the  world, — To  be  a  mason  you  must  be  by  the  application  of  neutral  salt  to  disengage  nitric 

has  been  polluted  by  the  unhallowed  precepts  of  tie  ^  ^hcre  is  no  appeal,  and  acid  (in  the  usual  method  of  cleaning  trinkets)  is 

aM  and  vie,  u  sue  trai  ors  sin  y  t  erase  yes,  jjunible  submission  is  our  only  alternative.  Butthis  avoided.  Hitherto  chemists  have  neglected  to  ob 
and  they  alone  should  bear  it.  The  institution  triumph  to  the  mason-  No!  it  is  serve  that  metalic  copper  is  soluble  in  ammonia.- 

should  not  suffer  by  the  conduct  of  hypocritical  im-  masonry.  It  is  probable  however  the  Ur.  M’Culloch  has  shown,  that  the  solution  takes 

pos  ors,  an  e  wpr  w*  *  ™°*^**l*”l  '  j  *#*11°  founders  of  the  order  had  good  reasons  for  establish-  place  rapidly  at  a  heat  sufficient  to  boil  the  water  of 
iT  ing  this  restriction;  and  om  consolation  must  be  in  Unonil  He  says,  copper-plates  are  apt  to  be  in- 

d  shoior  K  institution  because  bad  men  j  ^^at  it  is  established  wisely.  It  certainly  is  jnred  by  lying  by' a  coat  of  oxid  forms  on  the  sur- 

\  ■  I  to  1(8,  an  additional  illustration  of  the  truths  that  in  face,  which  is  rubbed  off  by  the  band  of  the  work- 

Who  wou^sj  condemn  the  well  fermed  column  world,  men  on  the  first  inking  when  the  plate  is  again  us- 

inelegant,  because  during  the  ages  of  its  existence,  |  **  Each  pleasure  hath  itv  poUon  too.  ed;  and  by  the  re-formation  of  the  oxide,  and  being 

rt  had  become  disfigured  by  spots  of  moss .  Or  who  And  every  sweet  a  snare-'’ .  again  removed,  the  fine  lines  of  the  plate  are  soon 

wotld  demolish  a  splendid  edifice,  because  through  Rut  enough!  The  institution  is  such  as  it  is,  and  injured,  and  ultimately  obliterated.  To  prevent 
neglect,  spider  s  webs  and  dust  had  accumulated  every  objection  to  it  will  soon  cease.  The  day  is  this,  he  recommends  the  application  of  common  spi- 
within  Its  beaulilul  apartments.  The  thoughtless  rapidly  approaching  when  its  real  merits  will  be  rit  varnish  to  the  surface  when  the  plate  is  laid  by ; 
and  capricious  may  do  such  things,  but  the  candid  knowntoall.  Its  principles  will  the.i  be  scrutinized  it  is  easily  applied,  and  can  be  removed  by  spirit  of 
and  stable  will  display  more  wisdom,  letadegree  instrict  impartiality  and  righteousness;  its  nature  wine.  [Edinburg  Journal  of  Science. 

of  inconsistency  equal  to^ such  conduct,  is  plainly  and  design,  together  with  all  its  mysterious  associ-  - 

discoverable  in  the  man  \vho  will  denouiKe  Mason-  ations,  will  then  be  laid  open  to  all  the  world;  and  M  ERCANTII.E  IMPORTANCE  OF  SNAILS. — M 
ry,  because  tiiere  are  imifioral  men  111  ihc  lustitu-  the  unalterable  deciifion  of  the  Omnipotent  Jelio-  dc  Martin  states,  tl-.at  the  annual  export  of  anails 

vail  will  make  known  to  the  assembled  universe,  (//e/ix  proma/ia)  from  Ulm,  by  the  Danube,  for  tie 
The  inconsistency  of  the  objection  will  appear  whether  it  was  capable  of  dispensing  the  benefits  it  purpose  of  being  used  as  food  in  the  season  of 
in  another  point  of  view*  If  an  institution  justly  claims.  Lent  by  the  convents  of  A-.istria,  amounted  for- 

deseives  condemnation  because  bad  men  are  its  sup-  We  have  this  day  assembled  to  commemmorate  uierly  to  ten  millions  of  these  animals.  They 
porters;  it  would  as  justly  deserve  approbation,  if  it  the  Masonic  virtues  of  the  Baptist.  But  fora  mo-  were  fattened  in  the  gardens  in  the  neighborhood, 
were  supported  by  good  men.  The  objector  there-  ment  let  us  raise  our  thoughts  above  these  earthly  This  species  of  snail  is  not  the  only  one  which  has 
fore  encounters  a  difficulty  of  no  small  iinpoi4ance.  things;  let  us  turn  away  our  eyes  from  this  glittering  been  used  as  food;  for,  before  the  revolution  in 
In  masonic  lodges  are  found  men  of  influence,  vir-  pageantry,  and  elevate  them  to  the  blissful  scenes  France,  they  exported  large  quantities  of  the  Helix 
tue,  and  strict  piety;  indbed  there  are  associated  of  heaven.  There,  amidst  myriads  of  ransomed  as/iersa  from  the  coasts  of  Annis  and  Saintonge  in 
with  the  interests  of  Masonry,  names  which  have  souls,  behold  the  man  who  was  esteemed  our  patron,  barrels  for  the  Antilles.  This  species  of  commerce 
been  endeared  to  us  by  civil,  political,  and  religious  and  contemplate  his  spiritual  character.  It  was  that  is  now  much  diminishcil,  though  they  are  still  some- 
achievements  which  wilf  never  be  forgotten;  their  which  shed  the  brightest  lustre  round  his  earthly  times  sent  to  the  Antilles  and  Senegal.  The  con- 
memory  will  be  embalmed  in  the  grateful  hearts  of  course,  and  in  that  we  behold  the  source  of  all  he  sumption  of  snails  is  still  very  considerable  in  the 
thousands  yet  unborn.  Think  of  the  sufferings  and  now  enjoys.  Is  his  name  associated  with  our  mystic  departments  of  Char^nte  InferieureandGiromle.— 
perils  of  tile  war  of  our  revolution — of  the  hardy  pleasures  here?  How  much  more  delightful  will  it  Tlic  consumption  in  the  Isle  de  Uhe  alone  is  estima 
roldiers,  who, barefoot,  hungry,  and  fatigued,  amidst  be  to  associate  witli  his  person  there.  But  our  par-  ted  in  value  at  2-5,000  francs;  and  at  Marseilles  the 
the  frosts  and  snows  of  seven  lung  winters,  resolute-  ticipation  in  that  enjoyment  depends  on  our  possess-  commerce  in  tliese  articles  is  considerable.  The 
ly  fought  and  conquered  au  oppressive  foe.  Our  mg  a  character  like  his,  spiritual  and  holy.  species  eaten  are  Helix  Rhodostoma,  H.  aspersa,snA 

beloved  VVasnington,  the  leader  of  those  Spartan  Ol  then,  while  zealously  engaged  in  the  discharge  H.  vermiculria.  In  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  Turkey,  and 
bands  ^  k  reeunison ;  and  he  was  associated  with  of  masonic  duties  to  our  brethren,  let  us  not  neglect  the  Levant,  the  use  of  snails  as  food  is  common.  It 
Ureene,  Varren,  La  r  ayette,  and  a  hundred  other  those  of  a  spiritual  nature  which  we  owe  our  divine  is  only  in  Britain  that  the  Roman  conquerors  have 
kindled  spirits,  who  were  the  patrons  and  ornaments  Parent  and  God.  Let  us  rather  love  and  serve  him  failed  to  leave  a  taste  fora  luxury  wnich  was  s.) 
or  tne  institution,  in  tho:«  limes  that  tried  men  s  with  all  our  heart;  let  us  receive  and  obey  the  ges-  much  used  by  the  higher  classes  in  ancient  Rome; 

“Ut  It  IS  not  on  tne  character  of  these  great  pel  of  his  dear  Son,  which  teaches  us  assiduously  to  though  it  would  be  very  desirable  for  the  .sake  of 
men  tliat  we  establish  the  merits  ot  the  institution;  improve  the  short  remaining  span  of  life,  in  secu-  the  produce  of  our  gardens,  that  Some  of  the  leaders 
1  IS  t'.ti  I ''  *  peculiar  principles  its  scriptural  ring  an  interest  in  the  blessed  Redeemer;  that  our  of  fashion  in  eating  would,  by  introducing  them  at 

rair.ility,  and  .ucse  distinguishing  features  of  the  in-  souls  maybe  washed  in  the  atoning  blood  of  the  table,  take  the  most  effectual  method  of  keeping  our 
-I  y  t  le  mducein'j«ts  tcrsuch  Lamb;  so  that  when  our  frail  bodies  shuAi  become  native  species  within  due  bounds. — Bull.desi-ci- 
-nbnt  jbe;M:fths  supporters.  cold  and  ihanimate,  our  disembodied  sights’ may  enccs,  Nat.  mS. 
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THE  ESCRlTOlil;  OR,  M/V60N1C  AND  MiSCELLANEOLS  ALBUM. 


ViNEGAii. — Wo  can  obtain  vinegar,  from  wine, 
beer,  [cider]  &c.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  to 
expose  those  liquids  to  the  air. 

The  following  process  is  pursued  at  Orleans. — 
They  begfn  by  pouring  100  quarts  (litres)  of  boiling 
vinegar  into  an  open  cask  of  400  quarts  capacity, 
placed  in  a  manufactory  whose  temperature  ought 
to  be  constantly  at  18  or  20  degrees.  (Cent.=Fah- 
renheit  65  to  68  deg.)  at  the  end  of  eight  days,  ten 
quarts  of  wine  or  [cider]  whose  dregs  are  deposited, 
are  poured  into  it;  eight  days  after  ten  quarts  of 
wine  [or  cider]  are  added  :  this  is  continued  eight 
Javs  until  the  cask  is  full.  Fifteen  days  after  the 
cask  is  thus  filled,  the  wine  [or  cider]  is  found  to  be 
converted  into  vinegar;  and  half  of  it  is  poured  off, 
and  they  commence  the  pouring  in  ten  quarts  eve¬ 
ry  eight  days.  If  the  fermentation  is  too  rapid, 
which  is  known  by  the  large  quantity  of  foam  with 
which  a  stick  plunged  into  the  cask  is  covered,  m  <re 
wine  [or  cider]  isadded,and  at  short  intervals. 

White  vinegar  is  obtained  from  w'hite  v/inc,  or 
from  red  wine  which  has  been  left  to  turn  sour  on 
the  skins  of  white  grapes.  Red  vinegar  is  made 
from  red  wine  ;  it  may  be  rendered  colourless,  as  Fi- 
guicr  has  shown,  b^  Altering  it  several  times  thro’ 
charcoal;  when  it  is  muddy,  it  is  cleared  with  boil¬ 
ing  milk;  it  is  only  necessary  to  pour  a  glass  full 
into  25  or  30  quarts  of  the  acid,  and  to  strain  the  li¬ 
quid  to  separate  the  coagulum.  [Orfila’s  P.  Chvm. 

A  BLACK  VAKNISH  FOR  OLD  STRAW  OR  CHIP 
HATS. — Take  of  best  black  scaling  wax,  one  half  an 
ounce,  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  two  ounces  ;  pow¬ 
der  the  sealing  wax,  and  put  it  with  the  spirit  of 
wine  into  a  four  ounce  phial;  digest  them  in  a  sand 
heat,  or  near  a  fire,  till  the  wax  is  dissolved  ;  lay  it 
on  warm  with  a  fine  soft  hair  brush,  before  a  fire  or 
in  the  sun.  It  gives  a  good  stiffness  to  old  straw 
hats,  and  a  gloss  equal  to  new,  and  resists  wet. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  London  Journal  of 
Arte  and  Sciences,  for  the  month  of  July,  it  appears 
there  are  at  present  one  hundred  manufactories  in 
France  devoted  to  the  making  of  sugar  from  the  hett 
root-.  The  quantity  of  sugar  actually  prepared  is  es¬ 
timated  at  from  four  to  five  millions  of  pounds.  This, 
however,  is  but  one  twentieth  of  the  consumption 
in  that  country.  The  manufactories  are  in  a  thr'- 
ving  state  and  the  demand  for  the  article  increas¬ 
ing.  The  price  of  fuel  in  the  French  market  being 
almost  one  sixth  part  of  the  whole  cost  of  manufac¬ 
turing — the  sugar  of  course,  in  countries  where  fuel 
is  more  plenty,  could  be  afforded  proportionably 
cheaper.  The  New-York  Times,  in  allusion  to  this 
subject,  remarks — it  is  not  impossible  that  with  the 
cxhaustless  supply  of  fuel  and  extent  of  unimpro¬ 
ved  land  in  our  owrn  country,  this  may  at  no  distant 
day  be  added  to  the  numerous  branches  of  American 
manufactures. 

_ l^EDidAL!~ _ 

MILITARY  EXKRCISK. 

Military  exercise,  whether  in  the  pcrforirance  of 
camp  or  parade  duty,  though  accounted  healthful, 
18  generally  followed  by  more  or  less  indisposition, 
and  is  frequently  the  origin  of  severe  diseases  which 
uay  be  traced  to  seme  imprudence  or  over  exertion 
at  these  times.  Tliat  which  appears  to  be  a  .source 
of  the  most  personal  inconvenience  and  prejudicial 
effects  to  members  of  training  band.s,  is  their  heavy 
and  confined  dress,  rendered  more  burdensome  by 
their  equipments  and  the  mechanical  and  restrained  ! 
motions  oi  the  body  which  arc  always  imposed  upon  | 
thesoldier.  The  weight  and  colour  ot  their  caps 
particularly,  must  be  extremely  uncomfortable  to! 
iliosc  who  but  seldom  make  use  of  them,  by  adding 
greatly  to  the  heat  of  the  head  by  absorbing  the' 
rays  of  the  sun  while  remaining  still,  or  quickly  ex¬ 
ercising  in  a  heated  atmosphere.  In  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  camp  duty  in  hot  weather,  men  are  expos¬ 
ed  to  great  mischief  hy  an  imprudent  use  of  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  and  improper  articles  of  food.  In  the  sudden 
less  of  strength  and  frequently  of  reason  from  taking 
a  large  quantity  of  cold  water  while  the  body  is 
heated, the  remedies  must  be  active  and  speedily  ap¬ 
plied,  or  death  will  be  the  consequence,  even  be- 
fove  a  physician  can  be  procured.  The  best  reme¬ 
dy  which  ill  thi^e  circumstances  is  likely  to  be  at 
l;.ir.(!  is  warm  sp*it  ar.J  water  freely  given;  t!.c  first 


draught  may  consist  of  equal  parts  of  each.  The  slain?  When  he  thought  the  quantity  sufficient, he 

body  should  be  well  rubbed  with  coarse  cloths,  and  ordered  them  to  be  thiown  into  the  dite:h _ thus  form- 

thc  temples  chafed  with  spirit;  the  body  may  also  ing  a  bridge  for  others  to  assault  the  walls.  Already 
he  stripped  and  blankets  dipped  in  hot  water  laid  had  this  assault  lasted  two  hours — new  and  fresh 
over  it,  removing  them  as  often  as  they  become  cool,  troops  succeeded  each  other  incessantly — yet  not  one 
Cholera  morbus  and  colic  are  often  consequences  of  point  occupied  by  the  Greeks  had  so  far  given  way, 
drinking  a  large  quantity  of  water  or  lemonade;  but,  tired  with  incessant  slaughter,  their  strength  be- 
eating  fruit,  cake,  &.c.  practices  of  luxury  and  effem-  came  exhausted.  Aware  of  this,  Mahomed  biought 
inacy  which,  however  incompatible  with  the  cha-  up  his  reserve,  his  terrible  Jannissaries — They,  too, 
racter  ofa  soldier,  our  young  friends  from  habits  of  were  repulsed,  and,  with  equal  fury,  renewed  the 
sociability  indulge  in  to  an  injurious  extent,  both  attack.  Atthisdecisivemoment.thebraveandex- 
to  themselves  and  to  their  guests.  perienced  Justiniana  was  wounded  with  an  arrow. 

In  case  of  an  attack  of  cholera,  (vomiting  and  this  man  who,  on  previous  occasions  had  braved 
purging)  from  any  of  these  causes,  it  is  proper  to  as-  death  in  all  its  forms,  was  now  overcome  by  the  pain 
sist  the  vomiting  by  taking  repeated  draughts  of  wa-  of  his  wound — in  agony  he  quitted  his  post,  and  was 
ter  until  the  stomach  is  entirely  emptied  of  its  con-  immediately  followed  by  others — disorder  increased 
tents;  it  may  then  be  gradually  quieted  by  taking  and  Constantinople  was  lost.  Overpowered  on  the 
small  doses  of  laudanum,  from  twenty  to  thirty  ramparts,  the  Greeks  fled  to  the  second  entrench-, 
drops,  in  a  spoonful  or  two  of  brandy,  and  swallow-  ments. 

ing  nothing  else  as  long  as  any  sickness  at  the  sto-  Already  was  the  crescent  waving  on  the  towers 
mach  remains.  The  thirst,  which  i.s  usually  very  of  Constantinople,  and  the  triumphant  shouts  of  A1 
urgent,  may  be  lessened  by  rinsing  the  mouth  and  lah  convinced  Constantine  that  all  was  lost — still  he 
throat  w’ith  whatever  drink  is  most  grateful.  A  pur-  continued  fighting  surrounded  by  a  few  hundred 
gative  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  it  can  be  made  to  who  were  determined  to  share  his  fate.  He  laid 
stay  on  the  stomach.  In  all  cases  of  colic,  (griping  aside  every  distinction  that  he  might  not  be  known 
pains,  without  vomiting  or  purging)  the  bowels  bytheenemy;thu8hefell,nordicloneofhi8folow- 
should  be  evacuated  of  their  contents  by  a  purgative  ers  survive — his  body  was  covered  with  heaps  of 
or  glystcr,  as  soon  as  possible;  at  the  same  time  hot  dead,  nor  could  one  of  his  enemies  boast  that  he  had 
applications  may  be  made  to  the  scat  of  the  pain.  slain  him. 

Wrestling,  scuffling,  trials  of  strength,  and  all  The  horrors  which  now  succeeded  are  such  as  make 
such  idle  competition,  frequently  give  rise  to  seri-  humanity  shudder:  The  frightened  inhabitants  had 
ous  accidents.  The  difference  in  the  feelings  of  quitted  their  homes,  and  like  flocks  of  sheep,  fled 
thosb,  the  day  after,  who  have  thus  foolishly  exert-  into  the  temples  for  safety.  But  in  vain!  they  were 
ed  themselves,  and  of  those  who  are  contented  with  butchered  clinging  to  the  altars — happy  those  who 
their  own  opinion  of  their  strength,  without  a  vain  fell  under  the  blade  of  the  sciinetar,  for  those  that 
display  of  it,  or  boyish  experiments  upon  others,  one  escaped  the  sword, were  tortured  to  death  or  enslaved, 
would  think  a  suSicient  admonition  to  prevent  a  se-  Mahomed  had  reserved  to  himself  the  houses,  and 
cond  trial.  Wo  would  not  be  understood  to  speak  given  up  the  inhabitants  and  their  treasures  to  his 
against  this  kind  of  exercise  in  all  cases;  on  the  soldiery.  The  works  of  art,  collected  for  ages,  were 
contrary,  we  know  that  wrestling,  leaping,  climb-  either  wantonly  destroyed,  or  carried  to  the  Turkish 
ing,  &c.  tend  greatly  to  increase  health  and  strength  camp.  The  miserable  Greeks,  without  distinction 
—  but  those  who  are  performing  military  duty  have  of  age  or  rank,  or  regard  to  the  ties  of  blood,  were 
enough  and  still  more  manly  exercise  without  it.—  sold  as  the  property  of  him  who  happened  to  be  the 
The  stiffness  in  the  joints,  and  soreness  of  the  bones  captor,  and  dragged  into  slavi^y.  Bound  together 
and  flesh  which  succeed  to  unusual  exercise,  and  ta-  by  cords  or  chains,  like  beasts,  the  delicate  virgin 
king  slight  cold,  are  readily  removed  by  a  very  tho-  and  the  galley  slave,  lashed  indiscriminately,  one 
rough  application  of  the  hot  bath.  [Mnl.  Int.  to  the  other,  regardless  of  their  physical  strength, 
i  u  ■  ■  .  ,.  ..  'w-  .'.a  they  were  marched  to  distant  countries: — if  their 

_ HISTORIC  AI.. _  I  strength  failed,  the  lash  of  the  whip  was  resorted  to, 

]■.  .  ,  or  if  nature  was  exhausted,  they  were  cither  des- 

CONQUEST  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE.  patched  by  the  sword,  or  maimed  and  left  to  perish 
IN  THE  YEAR  1453.  jontheroad.  The  frantic  soldiery  were  still  commit - 

(Concluded  from  paj^e  213.)  iting  every  kind  of  excess,  when  Mahomed  entered 


Well  said,  replied  Mahomed,  assemble  instantly  Ion  horseback,  in  triumph,  preceded  by  a  herald, 
my  troops  around  the  walls  of  the  city,  announce  to  j  promising  amnesty  and  pardon  to  the  remaining 
them  that  the  wealth  of  the  Romans,  as  w’ellas  their  Greeks,  and  followed  by  his  emirs  and  pachas.  His 
persons,  shall  be  their  reward,  but  that  iny  wrath  look  was  ferocious:  he  was  armed  with  a  massive 
will  destroy  like  lightning  the  dastard  who  dares  to  iron  club,  with  which  ke  destroyed  the  beautiful 
fly  from  danger.  statues,  master  pieces  of  art,  that  adorned  the  public 

One  hundred  thousand  warriors  of  every  denomi-  palaces,  or  entrances  of  palaces,  mistaking  or  pre¬ 
nation  were  already  approaching,  and  every  hour  tending  to  mistake  them  for  Christian  idols, 
still  swelled  their  numbers.  Occassionally  he  would  halt,  not  being  able  to  re- 

Constantinople  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  water,  fuse  admiration  of  tho  temples  and  palaces  which 
and  cn  the  third  rendered  impregnable  by  art,  had  his  Ottomans  had  conquered,  but  could  not  construct 
repeatedly  withstood  the  attacks  of  the  most  war-  .\mong  them,  the  temple  of  St.  Sophia,  that  menu 
like  nations.  But  the  late  invention  of  unnpowder,  ment  of  the  great  Justinian,  excited  his  astonish- 
of  which  Mahomed  was  one  the  first  to  avail  him-  ment,  and  at  his  command  it  was  transformed  from  a 
self,  rendere<l  those  defences  insufficient.  cathedral  of  Christian  worship,  into  the  first  mosque 

The  short  sighted  princes  of  Europe  remained  deaf  of  the  new  realm.  The  palaces  he  gave,  accoading 
to  the  entreaties  of  Pliranza, some  refused  their  form-  to  his  caprice,  as  a  reward  for  valor,  or  for  the  ba- 
er  aid  from  fear,  others  from  motives  of  jealousy,  sest  flattery  of  his  favorite  slaves;  hitherto  the  seat 
and  Constantinople  was  left  to  fight  single  handed  of  the  muses  and  graces,  they  now  became  the  abodes 
the  unequal  contest.  Ten  thousand  men  was  all  that  of  ignorance  and  domestic  tyranny 
Constantine  could  oppose  to  the  enemy.  What  more  shall  we  say  of  Mahomed?  His  lust 

The  watchful  Constantine  was  not  taken  bv  sur-  of  conquest  or  blood  could  never  be  satisfied.  When 
prize — he  was  aware  of  the  enemy’s  movement. —  irritated  he  burst  into  fits  of^rage;  and  to  gratify  them 
Before  day  he  called  his  friends  and  the  bravest  of  had  numbers  of  unfortunate  Greeks,  who  had  been 
the  nation  around  him.  and  endeavoured  to  inspire  pardoned,  slaughtered  in  his  presence,  or  even  des- 
thein  with  heroism  and  contempt  of  death.  They  patched  them  with  his  own  hand, 
sacredly  bound  themselves  to  each  other  not  to  stir-  T wo  empires,  twelve  kingdoms,  and  two  thousand 
vive  the  disgrace  of  their  country,  and  to  die  the  towns,  fell  beneath  his  conquering  sword.  To  the 
dcath  worthv  the  name  of  Romans.  terror  of  Christians,  he  was  on  his  march  to  Rome, 

After  tills  Constantine  proceeded  to  the  temple  of  and  had  already  taken  tlie  impregnable  Otranto, 
St.  Sophia  to  receive  tlic  sacrament  according  to  the  when  unsparing  death  cut  short  his  career.  This  was 
religious  custom  of  the  times.  Friun  thence  he  flew  the  signal  for  rejoicing  for  all  nations, 
to  the  ramparts,  to  fulfil  the  double  duty  of  com-  Historians  have  recorded  his  name  with  blood,  and 
inander  and  priv,ate  soldier.  The  unequal  contestjlike  Timour,  Zengis,  Zhan,  and  Attila  have  held 
began — the  slaughter  was  immetisc — and  the  neigh- 1  him  up  to  the  execration  of  succeeding  ages.  VVe 
boring  sea  ran  red  with  the  blood  flowing  into  it. —  ^  might,  perhaps,  without  impropriety,  add  tnames  ot 
But  what  cared  Mahomed  for  the  numbers  of  the '  more  modern  conquerors 
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POPUliAR  TAZJSS. 

STORY  OF  DON  JUAN. 

Tti*  following;  story  is  so  extraordinary,  that  if  I  had  not  had 
it  from  good  authority  in  the  country  where  it  happened,  1 
ohould  have  consideri'd  it  as  the  inrcution  of  some  poet  for  the 
fable  of  the  drama.  [  f 'nr. 

A  Portuguese  gentleman,  whom  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  describe  no  otherwise  than  by  the  name  of  Don 
Juan,  was  lately  brought  to  trial  for  poisoning  bis 
half-sister,  by  the  same  father,  after  she  was  seduced 
by  him.  This  gentleman  had  for  some  time  before 
his  trial,  led  a  solitary  life  at  his  castle,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Montremos,  a  town  on  the  road  be¬ 
tween  Lisbon  and  B.idagos,  the  frontier  garrison  of 
Spain:  I  was  shown  his  castle  as  1  passed  through 
that  dismal  country,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the 
road,  in  a  bottom  surrounded  by  cork  trees,  and  nev¬ 
er  saw  amore  melancholly  habitation.  Tiio  circiim- 
stances  which  made  against  this  gentleman  were  so 
strong,  and  the  story  was  in  such  general  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  neighbourhood  where  he  lived,  that  al¬ 
though  he  laid  out  the  greatest  part  of  a  considera¬ 
ble  income,  in  acts  of  charity,  nobody  over  entered 
his  gates  to  thank  him  for  his  bounty,  or  solicit  re¬ 
lief,  except  one  poor  father  of  the  Jerongmite  con¬ 
vent  in  Montremos,  who  was  his  confessor  and  acted 
as  his  almoner  at  dcscretion. 

A  charge  of  so  black  a  natu  c,  involving  the  crime 
of  incest  as  well  as  murder,  at  length  reached  the 
ears  of  justice,  and  a  commission  was  sent  to  Mon¬ 
tremos,  to  make  inquiry  into  the  case :  the  supposed 
criminal  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  but  readily  at¬ 
tended  the  summons  of  the  commissioners.  Upon 
the  trial  it  came  out,  from  the  confession  of  the  pn- 
Houer,  as  well  as  from  the  deposition  of  the  witnes 
ses,  that  Don  Juan  had  lived  from  hU  infancy,  in  the 
family  of  a  rich  merchant  at  Lisbon,  who  carried 
on  considerable  trade  and  correspon'dence  in  the  Bra¬ 
zils:  Don  Juan  being  allowed  to  take  this  merchant’s 
name,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  lie  was  his  nat¬ 
ural  son;  and  a  clandestine  alfaii  of  love  having 
been  carried  on  between  him  and  the  nierchani’sj 
daughter  Josepha,  who  was  an  only  child,  she  be-i 
came  pregnant,  and  a  medicine  being  administered  | 
to  her  by  the  hands  of  Don  Juan,  she  died  in  a  few 
hours  after,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  a  person  who 
had  taken  poison.  The  mother  of  the  young  lady 
survived  her  death  but  a  few  days,  and  the  father 
threw  himself  into  a  convent  of  mendicants,  making 
over  by  a  deed  of  gift,  the  whole  of  his  properly  to 
the  supposed  murderer. 

In  this  account  there  seemed  a  strange  obscurity 
of  facts,  for  some  made  strongly  to  the  crimination 
of  Don  Juan,  and  the  last  mentioned  circumstance 
was  of  80  contradictory  a  nature,  as  to  throw  the 
whole  into  perplexity;  and  therefore  to  compel  the 
prisoner  to  a  further  elucidation  of  the  case,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  interogate  him  by  torture. 

Whilst  this  was  preparing,  Don  Juan  without  be¬ 
traying  the  least  alarm  upon  what  was  going  forward, 
told  his  judges  that  it  would  save  them  and  hiniselt 
some  trouble,  if  they  would  receive  iits  confession 
upon  certain  points, to  which  he  should  truly  speak, 
but  beyond  which  all  the  tortures  in  the  world  would 
not  force  one  syllable.  He  said  he  was  not  the  son, 
as  it  was  supposed,  of  the  merchant  with  whom  he 
lived,  nor  allied  to  the  deceased  Josepha  any  otlicr- 
wise  than  by  the  tenderest  ties  of  mutual  affection 
and  a  promise  of  marriage,  which  he  however  ac¬ 
knowledged  had  not  been  solemnized ;  that  he  was 
the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  considerable  fortune  in 
the  Brazils,  who  left  him  an  infant  to  the  care  of  the 
merchant,  who  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself, 
chose  to  call  him  by  his  ow  n  name,  and  this  being 
done  in  his  infancy,  he  was  taught  to  believe  that 
be  was  an  orphan  youth,  the  son  of  a  distant  relation 
of  the  person  who  adopted  him;  he  begged  his  jud'-’es 
to  ol^rve  that  he  never  understood  Josepha  to 'be 
his  sister;  that  as  to  her  situation  by  him  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  it,  and  prayed  God’s  forgiveness  for  the  of¬ 
fence,  which  it  had  been  his  intention  to  repair  by 
marrying  her;  that  with  respect  to  the  medicine,  he 
certainly  did  give  it  to  her  w’ith  his  own  hands,  for 
that  she  was  sick  in  consequence  of  her  situation,  and 
being  afraid  of  creating  alarm  or  suspicion  in  her 
parents, had  required  him  to  order  certain  drugs  from 
the  apothecary,  as  if  for  himself,  which  he  accor¬ 
dingly  did,  and  he  verily  believed  they  were  faith¬ 
fully  mixed,  inasmuch  as  he  stood  bv  the  man,  whilst 


he  prepared  the  medicine,  and  saw  every  ingredient 
separately  put  together. 

The  judges  thereupon  asked  him  if  he  would  take 
upon  his  conscience  to  say  that  the  lady  did  not  die 
by  poison!  Don  Juan  bursting  into  tears  for  the 
first  time,  answered,  to  his  eternal  sorrow  he  knew 
that  she  did  die  by  poison  Was  that  poison  con¬ 
tained  in  the  medicine  she  took? — It  was — Did  he 
impute  the  crime  of  mixing  the  poison  in  the  inedi 
cine  to  the  apothecary,  or  did  he  take  it  on  himself? 
Neither  the  apothecary  nor  myself  was  guilty — Did 
the  lady  from  a  principle  of  shame,  (he  was  then 
asked)  commit  the  act  of  suicide,  and  infuse  the  poi¬ 
son  without  his  knowledge? — He  started  in  horror 
at  the  question,  and  took  God  to  witness  that  she 
was  innocent  of  the  deed. 

The  judges  now  teemed  confounded  and  for  a 
time  abstained  from  any  further  interrogatories,  de¬ 
bating  the  matter  among  themselves  by  whispers, 
w'hen  one  of  them  observed  to  the  prisoner,  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  confession  he  has  said  she  did  die  by 
poison,  and  yet  by  the  ans.viers  he  had  now  given,  it 
should  seem  as  if  he  ineaiii  to  acquit  every  person, 
on  whom  suspicion  could  possibly  rest;  there  was, 
however,  one  interrogatory  left  which  unnatural  as 
it  was,  he  would  put  to  him  for  form’s  sake  only  be¬ 
fore  proi  cedii.g  to  greater  extremities,  and  that  ques¬ 
tion  involved  the  father  or  mother  of  the  lady.  Did 
he  mean  to  impute  the  horrid  intention  of  murdering 
their  child  to  the  parents? — No,  replied  thp  prison 
cr,  ill  a  firm  tone  of  voice,  1  am  certain  no  such  in¬ 
tention  ever  entered  the  hearts  of  the  unhappy  pa¬ 
rents,  md  1  should  be  the  worst  of  sinners  if  1  impu¬ 
ted  it  to  them.  The  judges  on  this,  declared  w  ith 
one  voice  that  he  was  trilling  with  the  court,  and 
gave  orders  for  the  rack.  They  'vould  however  for 
the  last  time  demand  of  him,  if  b  knew  who  it  was 
that  did  poison  Josepha  ?  to  which  he  answered  with 
out  hesitili  in,  that  he  did  know,  but  that  no  tortures 
should  force  him  to  declare  it,  an,^  they  might  dis 
pose  of  him  as  they  saw  fit;  he  could  not  die  i.i  :rcat- 
er  tortures  than  he  had  lived. 

Tliey  now  took  this  prematory  recusant,  and  strip 
ping  him  of  his  upper  garment*  laid  him  on  the  rack 
a  surgeon  was  called  in  who  kept  his  fingers  on  his 
pulse;  and  the  executioners  were  directed  to  begin 
llieir  tortures;  they  had  given  him  one  severe  stretch 
by  ligatures  affixed  to  his  extremities,  and  passed 
over  an  axle  which  was  turned  by  a  windlass,  the 
strains  upon  his  muscles  and  joints  by  the  action  of 
tills  infernal  engine  was  dieadful  anil  nature  spoke 
her  sufferings  by  a  horrid  crush  in  every  linib;  the 
sweat  started  in  large  drops  upon  his  face  and  bo¬ 
som,  yet  the  man  was  firm  ami  J.-t  the  agonies  of  the 
machine,  not  a  groan  escaped,  and  the  fiend  w  ho  was 
superintendent  of  the  hellisli  work,  declared  they 
might  increase  his  tortures  upon  the  next  tug,  for 
that  his  pulse  hid  not  varied  a  stroke,  nor  abated  of 
its  strength  in  the  smallest  degree. 

The  tormentors  had  now  begun  a  second  opera¬ 
tion  with  more  violence  than  the  former,  which  their 
devilish  ingenuity  had  contrived  to  vary,  so  as  to 
extort  acuter  pains  fiom  the  application  of  the  cn 
gine,  to  parts  that  had  not  yet  had  their  full  sh.ire 
of  the  first  agony;  when  suddenly  a  monk  rushed 
into  their  chamber  and  called  out  to  the  judges  t  > 
desist  from  torturing  that  innocent  man,  and  take 
the  confession  of  the  murderer  from  his  own  lips. — 
Upon  a  signal  from  the  judges,  tfie  executioners  let 
go  the  engine  at  once,  and  the  joints  snapped  audi- 
lily  in  their  sockets,  with  the  elasticity  of  a  bow. — 
Nature  sunk  under  the  revulsion,  and  Don  Juan 
fiintedoii  the  rack.  'I'lioinonk  immediately  with  a 
loud  voice  exclaimed  “  Inhuman  wretches, delegates 
of  hell,  and  agents  of  the  devil,  make  ready  yo.ir 
engines  for  the  guilty,  and  take  off  your  bloody  hands 
from  tlic  innocent:  for  betiold;  (and  so  saying  lie 
threw  liaek  his  cowl)  behold  the  father  and  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  Josepha!” 

Tlic  wlulc  assembly  stood  w  ith  e.stonishincnt ;  the 
judges  stood  aghast:  and  even  the  demons  of  tor¬ 
ture  rolled  tlieir  eye  balls  on  the  monk  with  horror 
and  ilismay. 

“  If  you  are  willing,”  said  he  to  the  judges,'!:' re¬ 
ceive  my  confession  whilst  your  tormentors  :.rc  pre¬ 
paring  their  rack  for  the  vilest  criminal  ever  strclch- 
e.l  on  it,  hear  me!  it  ii  it,  set  your  engine  to  work 
without  furl'ier  inquiry,  and  glut  your  appetites  with 
human  agonies,  wlii:*!!  o:i:c  in  your  lives  you  m\y 
inflict  with  iiijtice” 


“  Proceed,”  said  the  senior  judge. 

“  That  guiltless  sufferer,  who  now  lies  insensible 
before  my  eyes,”  said  the  monk,  ‘‘  is  the  son  i  f  ci, 
excellent  father  who  was  once  my  dearest  friend 
he  was  confided  to  iny  charge,  being  then  an  infant, 
and  luy  friend  followed  his  fortunes  to  our  settle 
ments  in  the  Brazils;  he  resided  there  20  years  with 
out  visiting  Portugal  once  in  the  time;  he  remitted 
to  me  many  sums  of  money  on  his  son’s  account.  At 
Ifiis  time  a  licllish  thought  arose  in  my  mind,  which 
the  distress  of  my  affairs,  and  a  passion  for  extava 
gance  inspired,  of  converting  the  property  of  lay 
charge  to  my  own  account.  I  imparted  my  sugges 
tion  to  my  unhappy  wife  who  is  now  at  her  account, 
let  me  do  her  justice  to  confess  she  withstood  it  firm¬ 
ly  for  a  time.  Still  fortune  frowned  upon  me  and  1 
was  sinking  in  my  credit  every  hour;  ruin  st.^red 
me  in  the  face,  and  nothing  stood  between  me  and 
immediate  disgrace,  but  this  infamous  expedient. 

“  At  last,  persuasion,  menaces,  and  the  impending 
pressure  of  necessity  conc^uered  her  virtue,  and  she 
acceded  to  the  fraud.  VVe  agreed  to  adopt  the  in¬ 
fant  as  the  orphan  son  of  a  distant  relation  of  our 
own  name.  I  maintained  a  corrcspondenctxw  ith  his 
father  by  letters  pretending  to  be  written  by  the  son, 
and  I  supported  tny  family  in  a  splendid  extrava¬ 
gance  from  the  assignments  I  received  from  the  Bra¬ 
zils.  At  length  the  father  of  Don  Juan  died,  and 
by  will  bequeathed  his  fortune  to  me,  in  failure  of 
his  son  and  heirs.  I  had  already  advanced  so  far  in 
guilt,  that  the  temptation  of  this  roiitingent  met  with 
MO  resistance  in  my  niind,  and  I  determined  upon 
removing  this  bar  to  my  ambition,  and  proposed  to 
tny  wife  to  procure  the  prize  that  fortune  had  hung 
within  our  reach,  by  the  assassination  of  the  heir.— 
She  revolted  from  the  idea  with  horror,  and  for  some 
time  lier  thoughts  remained  in  so  ilisturbed  a  state, 
that  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  renew  the  attack.— 
After  some  time  the  agent  of  the  deceased  arrived 
ill  Lisbon  from  the  Brazils,  and  as  he  was  privy  to 
my  correspondence,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to 
'liscoverto  Don  Juan  who  he  was,  and  also  to  what 
fortune  lie  was  entitled.  In  this  crisis,  threatened 
c.  irh  shame  and  detection  on  one  hand,  and  tempted 
!  -  varite,  pride  and  the  devil  cn  the  other,  I  won 

•  '  my  reluctant  wife  too.  participatiiii  of  my  crime, 
and  we  mixed  that  dose  with  poison,  which  we  be¬ 
lieved  was  intended  fur  Don  Juan,  but  which  in  fait 
was  destined  for  our  only  child. 

“She  took  it;  Heaven  discharged  its  vengeance 
on  our  heads,  and  we  saw  our  daughter  expire  in 
agonies  before  our  eyes,  with  the  bitter  aggravation 
of  a  double  murder,  for  the  mother  and  child  both 
perished.  Are  there  tortures  in  the  reach  of  even 
your  invention  to  compare  with  those  we  felt? — 
Wonderful  were  the  struggles  of  nature  in  the  heart 
of  our  expiring  child — she  bewailed  us,  she  conso¬ 
led,  nay  she  even  forgave  us.  To  Don  Juan  we  made 
immediate  confession  of  our  guilt,  and  conjured  him 
to  intlict  that  punishment  upon  us,  which  justice  de 
manded  and  our  crimes  deserved.  It  was  in  this 
tlreadful  moment  that  our  daughter,  with  her  last 
breath,  hy  the  most  solemn  abjurations,  exacted  and 
obtained  a  promise  from  Don  Juan  not  to  expose  hei 
p.rrcnts  to  a  public  execution  by  disclosing  what  had 
passed.  Alas!  alas!  we  see  too  plainly  how  he  kept 
his  word;  behold,  he  dies  a  martyr  to  honour!  you. 
infernal  tortures  have  destroyed  liiin.” 

No  sooner  had  the  monk  pronounced  these  words, 
ill  a  loud  and  furious  tone,  than  the  wretched  Don 
Juan  drew  a  sigh;  a  second  would  have  followed, 
but  heaven  no  longer  could  tolerate  the  agonies  ot 
innocence,  and  stopped  his  he.art  forever. 

The  monk  had  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him  ghastly 
with  terror;  and  as  lie  stretched  out  his  inangled 
limbs  at  life’s  last  grasp;  “.accursed  inonsteis,”  ho 
exclaimed,  “  may  God  requite  his  murder  on  youi 
souls  {«t  the  great  day  of  judgement!  His  blood  is 
on  your  heads,  ye  ministers  of  darkness!  Kor  me,  if 
tieavciily  veiigcaiue  is  not  yet  appeased  by  my  con- 
trilion,  in  the  midst  of  flames  my  aggrieved  s  ml  ,vill 
find  some  consolation  in  the  thought,  that  you  par¬ 
take  its  torments.” 

Having  uttered  this  in  a  voice  scarce  human,  lie 
plunged  a  knife  to  his  heart,  and,  whilst  hi-!  bUmd 
spouted  on  the  pavement,  dropped  dead  upon  the 
body  of  Dm  Juan  and  r-x'^T.'-d  without  a  grnn. 

A  woman  wli  '  1  as  a  taste  for  literature,  has  no  tas’o 
f.'r  baking  a  pa!i  <>f  b-'a’r-  or  roasting  a  leg  of  mutton 
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DANISH  SUPERSTITIONS. 

The  Brownies.  [Thus  hive  I  translated  the 
Norwegian  word, ‘‘ Niss.*’  The  Browny  is  a  kind 
of  household  Demon,  stiP  very  common  in  the  wes¬ 
tern  part  of  Scotland  ]  There  is  scarcely  a  house  in 
l)entn  irk ^ where  things  thrive  and  go  on  in  a  pro¬ 
per  manner,  that  has  not  a  Browny  to  take  care  of 
it.  Lucky  is  the  stable  buy  and  servant  girl  to 
whom  the  Browny  is  favourable,  for  then  they  can 
go  early  to  bed ;  and  yet  be  assured  that  every  thing 
will  be  ready  for  them  the  next  morning.  He 
draws  water  and  sweeps  the  kitchen  floor  for  the 
girl,  and  cleans  the  horses  in  the  stable  for  the  boy; 
and  he  is,  nevertheless,  an  utter  enemy  to  all  noise 
and  disorder. 

He  generally  goes  dressed  in  gray  clothes,  and 
wears  a  red  pointed  hat;  but  just  before  Michael¬ 
mas  day,  he  puts  on  a  round  hairy  cap,  like  the 
peasants. 

In  the  church  there  is  likewise  a  Bnowny,  who 
keeps  things  in  order,  and  punishes  any  one  that 
may  he  inattentive  during  service;  this  Browny  is 
called  the  Kirgrim. 

VVe  are  tisld  of  a  Browny  who  resided  in  a  house 
m  Gutland,  that  he,  every  night,  when  the  maid  ser¬ 
vant  w'as  gone  to  bed,  went  into  the  kitchen  in  order 
to  take  his  broth,  which  was  accustomed  to  be  left 
lor  him  on  the  dresser,  in  a  wooden  bowl.  But  one 
-light,  when  he  tasted  his  broth,  he  was  exceedingly 
mgry,  for  be  thought  that  the  maid  bad  forgotten  to 
put  salt  into  it;  he  got  up  in  a  fury,  went  into  the 
cow-house,  and  strangled,  with  his  bony  hands,  the 
i»cst  cow.  But,  as  he  was  very  thirsty,  he  thought 
he  would  go  back  and  drink  up  the  remainder; — 
when  he  had  tasted  a  little  more  of  it,  he  discovered 
that  there  was  salt  in  it,  but  that  it  had  sunk  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl.  He  was  now  very  much  grieved 
that  he  had  wronged  the  girl,  and  in  order  to  repair 
his  Unit,  he  went  again  into  the  stalls,  and  placed  a 
box  full  of  money  by  the  side  of  the  dead  cow,  and 
when  the  people  found  it  they  were  enriched  atonce. 

But  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  rid  of  a  Browny,  at 
v'our  pleasure.  A  roui,who  dwelt  in  a  house  where 
rhe  Browny  ruled  things  with  a  very  high  hand,de 
trrmined  to  quit  the  place,  and  to  leave  him  there 
alone.  When  the  last  part  of  his  furniture  was  re¬ 
moved  ,  the  man  returned  to  fetch  away  the  last  load, 
which  mostly  consisted  of  old  boxes,  empty  barrels, 
and  such  rubbish ;  he  bade  the  house  farewell,  and 
Hrove  off  without  seeing  any  thing  of  the  Browny; 
hut  happening  to  turn  round,  he  saw  the  creature 
rearing  liis  head  from  one  of  the  boxes  in  the  wa¬ 
gon.  The  man  was  excessively  mortified  to  find  all 
lis  trouble  to  no  purpose;  but  the  browny  began  to 
laugh  heartily,  and,  with  a  broad  grin  upon  his  fea¬ 
tures,  said  to  the  man,  “  So!  we  are  going  to  flit  to- 
lay.” 

The  SrRAXP  De.mon.  Before  the  sea-shores 
were,  consecrated,  it  was  very  dangerous,  above  all 
:t  night  time,  to  walk  there,  or  even  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  roads,  because  people  very  often  met  the 
Strand  Demon,  which  is  the  spirit  of  the  corse  flung 
hy  the  waves  upon  the  beach,  and  there  left  un¬ 
buried. 

There  lived  a  woman  at  Niberoed,  who,  going 
early  one  morning  to  the  sea  side  in  search  of  drift 
wood,  perceived  upon  the  s.rnd  a  dead  body,  whicli 
had  a  large  bag  of  money  tied  to  its  middle.  She 
looked  around,  and  seeing  that  no  one  observed  her, 
she  tho.ight  she  could  do  no  better  than  take  posse*^- 
sion  of  the  money,  since  she  was  a  very  poor  wo¬ 
man;  she  untied  the  bag  and  hastened  home  with  it. 
But,  the  next  night  the  Sfr  uid-dcmon  came  running 
to  the  village,  made  a  dreadful  outcry  before  the 
woman’s  window,  and  comm.inded  In  r  to  follow  him. 
The  poor  creature,  very  much  terrified,  h.ade  all  'u  i 
•  hildrcn  farewell,  and  went  after  the  spectre.  When 
they  were  out  of  the  village,  the  demon  spoke  to  her 
in  thi.s  niannor:  “Take  me  by  the  thigh,  ilmc  mt 
across  your  back,  and  carry  me  to  the  church.”  Th<- 
nearest  clrarch  l?y  at  Ixnrlehye,  whi  h  w.is  three 
TJ»'ter«  of  a  mile  distant,  and,  u  lien  they  were  in 
ught  of  it,  the  demon  rrii- 1, — “  Fling  me  to  the, 
ground,  go  to  the  neigh'oo  iriag  house,  and  tell  the 
(icople  to  set  up  for  the  next  hilf  liour,  then  come 
hack  here,  take  me  t;p  .again,  and,  wl  'ii  y.-u  have 
Hfiol  me  over  th.-  •  hun  h-wall,  run  to  the  li.ruse,  as 
,-lu:i;k  j  ou  cat,,  Ur  fer.r  tl'.e  Kirkgritn  shoui  J  lay 


hold  of  you.”  The  woman  did  exactly  as  she  was 
commanded:  but,  scarcely  was  the  body  over  the 
wall,  before  Kirkgrim  came  rushing  out  upon  the 
woman,  and  seized  her  by  the  shift,  which  being 
luckily  old  and  infirm,  gave  way,  so  that  the  woman 
escaped  to  the  house.  But  she  considered  herself 
well  paid  for  this  fright,  by  the  money  she  had  found 
upon  the  corse,  which  enabled  her  and  her  children 
to  live  in  affluence  all  their  lives. 


RUSSIAN  CUSTOMS. 

The  gathering  of  cabbage  is,  in  fact,  the  Russian 
vintage  season.  On  the  day  that  a  family  is  to  gath¬ 
er  in  their  cabbage,  which  they  salt  and  lay  up  for 
the  winter,  the  women  invite  their  female  friends 
and  neighbors  to  come  and  assist  them.  On  the  eve¬ 
ning  before,  they  cut  the  cabbages  from  th«  stem, 
and  pull  off'  the  outside  leaves  and  earth  that  may  be 
adhering  to  them.  On  the  grand  day,  at  the  house 
where  the  cabbages  are  collected,  the  women  assem¬ 
ble,  dressed  in  their  most  brilliant  manner,  and  arm¬ 
ed  with  a  sort  of  cleaver,  with  a  handle  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  more  or  less  ornamented,  according  to  the  per¬ 
son’s  rank.  They  place  themselves  round  a  kind  of 
trough  containing  the  cabbages.  The  old  women 
give  the  signal  for  action;  two  of  the  youngest  girls 
take  their  places  in  tlie  middle  of  the  room,  and  be¬ 
gin  to  dance  an  allemande,  while  the  rest  of  the  wo¬ 
men  sing  national  songs,  and  keep  time  in  driving 
their  knives  into  the  trough.  When  the  girls  are 
tired  with  dancing,  two  more  take  their  place,  al¬ 
ways  eager  to  surpass  th'e  former  by  the  grace  with 
which  they  make  their  voluntary  movements.  The 
songs  continue  without  intermission,  and  the  cabba¬ 
ges  are  cut  up  in  the  midst  of  a  ball,  which  lasts  from 
morning  till  night.  Meanwhile  the  married  wo¬ 
men  carry  on  the  work,  salt  the  c-abbagcs,  and  care¬ 
fully  pack  them  in  barrels.  In  the  evening  the  whole 
party  sit  down  to  supper,  after  which  only  the  men 
are  -admitted,  but  even  then  they  remain  apart  from 
the  women.  Glasses  of  wine  and  punch  go  round; 
dancing  begins  in  a  more  general  mani.-.r,  and  they 
witlidraw  at  a  late  hour  to  begin  the  same  amuse¬ 
ment  at  another  neighbour’s,  till  all  the  harvest  is 
finished.  Undoubtedly  the  lively  pleasures  of  the 
vintage  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France  are  not  to 
be  found  in  these  northern  festivals;  but  sports  and 
holiday.^  are  cf so  rare  occurrence  in  Siberia,  and  ev¬ 
ery  thing  bears  such  an  aspect  of  immobility,  that  a 
festiv.il  wholly  presided  over  by  woincn,and  to  which 
I  was  admitted  by  an  exception  in  iny  favour,  must 
naturally  have  seemed  to  me  delicious. 

LIMITED  LOQUACITY. 

A  Tradesman,  who  had  a  shop  in  the  Old  Bailey, 
opposite  the  prison,  kept  two  parrots,  for  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  his  neighbors — a  green  disturber  and  a 
grey.  The  green  parrot  was  taught  to  speak  when 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  street-door — the  grey  put 
iu  his  word  whenever  a  ring  came  at  the  bell;  hut 
they  only  knew  two  short  phrases  of  English  a-piece, 
though  they  pronounced  those  very  distinctly-  The 
house  in  which  these  “  Thebans”  lived  had  a  pro 
jecting  old-fashioned  front,  so  that  the  first  lloor 
could  not  be  seen  from  the  pavement  on  the  same 
side  the  way;  and  one  day  when  they  were  left  at 
home  by  fhemselvea,  hanging  out  of  a  window,  a 
knock  came  at  the  street-door.  “  Who’s  there T”s.iid 
the  green  parrot — in  the  exerci>c  of  his  olfice.  “The 
man  with  the  leather!”  was  the  reply;  to  which  the 
bird  answered  with  his  farther  store  of  language, 
.vhich  was  “  Oh,  ho!”  Presently,  the  door  not  be¬ 
ing  opened,  as  he  expected,  the  stranger  knocked  a 
second  time.  “  Who’s  there?”  said  lue  green  par¬ 
rot  ag.iin — “  D — n  yonr  who’s  there,’’  said  the  man 
with  the  leather,  “  why  don’t  you  Vome  down?”  to 
which  the  parrot  again  made  the  s-an.c  answer — “Oh, 
ho!”  This  response  so  enraged  tlie  visitor,  that  he 
droppi  1  the  knocker,  and  r'lig  furiou.sly  at  the  bel! ; 
I-  -his  proceeding  brong’it  up  tlie  grey  parrot,  who 
-..lied  out  in  a  new  voice,  “  Go  to  the  gate.” — “  To 
‘he  gate?’’  muttered  the  appellant,  who  saw  no  such 
convenience,  and  moreover  imagined  th  .t  the  ser 
vants  were  bantering  liim,  *'  Wh.at  gate?”  cried  he, 
getting  out  into  the  kennel,  that  he  inig'.'.r  have  the 
.idv.intage  of  seeing  his  interlocutor — “  Newgate,’’ 
rejoined  the  grey  parrot-7-just  at  the  raomenl  when 
his  species  was  discovered. 

Religion  and  morality  arc  natural  allies 


THE  PRISONER. 

I  A  scntimeatal  Mortel  founded  on  fact- 

Yes,  Sir,  I  have  tried  that  expedient  likewise:— 
But,  alas!  friendship  is  :a  summer  plant,  that  flour¬ 
ishes  only  in  the  warmth  of  profession,  and  charity 
has  dwindled  into  mere  ostentation,  that  calls  for  a 
conspicuous  record  of  every  act.  It  is  well,  howev¬ 
er— very  well — for  before  1  leave  the  world,  it  will 
bo  some  consolation  to  have  known  how  little  it  is 
worth.  I  was  told  this  morning,  that  the  only  support 
which  has  been  administeieci  to  iny  necessit  es  was 
withdrawn,  and  that  this  was  the  last  day  that  I 
could  hope  fur  food,  even  from  the  compassion  of  the 
gaoler.  Behold  that  w-retch:  It  is  said  that  he  is 
sent  hither  after  a  life  spent  in  vill my,  for  the  crime 
of  murder — but  you  see  the  benevolent  laws  of  the 
country  have  provided  him  wherewithal  to  satisfy 
the  calls  of  nature — nay,  to  make  him  comfortable 
in  his  chains.  Would  you  believe  it?  I  saw  an  ho¬ 
nest  man  whom  he  had  once  plundered — a  prisoner 
for  debt — ask  him  for  a  morsel  of  liis  allowance,  and 
he  refused  it  with  a  curse!  It  is  strange— for  why- 
should  the  state  nourish  and  protect  the  violaters  of 
its  institutions  (who  are  in  that  respect  debtors  to 
the  p'ublic)  and  yet  give  up  the  necessitous  violator 

of  a  private  contract - without  stipulating  .some 

price  at  which  his  enraged  creditor  may  gratify  his 
revenge?  lam  sick  at  heart.  Sir;  my  poor  Ame¬ 
lia,  and  her  infants  hasten  this  way — they  will  .«;cck 
to  comfort  me,  but  they  increase  my  ang'iish  and  de¬ 
spair. 


DUELING 

Macklin  once  undertook  in  a  lecture,  at  his  school 
of  oratory,  to  show  the  cause  of  dueling  in  Ireland; 
and  why  it  was  much  more  the  practice  of  that  na¬ 
tion  than  any  other.  In  order  to  do  this  in  his  own 
way,  he  began  with  the  earliest  part  of  the  Irish  his¬ 
tory,  as  it  respected  the  custom.s,  the  education,  and 
the  auimal  spirits  of  the  inhabitants;  and  after  get¬ 
ting  as  far  as  the  reign  of  quern  Elizabeth,  he  was 
again  proceeding,  when  Foote,  who  was  present, 
spoke  to  order.  “  Well,  sir;  what  have  you  to  say 
upon  this  subject ?”  “Only  to  crave  a  little  atten- 
tention,sir,  (says  Foote  with  much  seeming  modes 
ty)  when  I  think  I  can  settle  this  point  in  a  few 

words.” - “  Well  go  on.” - “  Why,  then,  sir,” 

says  Foate,“to  begin,  what  o’clock  is  it?”  ‘O’clock.” 
says  Macklin,  “  what  has  the  clock  to  do  with  a  dis¬ 
sertation  on  duelling!” - “  Pray,  sir,”  says  Foote, 

“  be  pleased  to  answer  my  question.”  Macklin,  on 
this  pulled  out  his  watch,  and  reported  the  hour  to 
be  half  past  ten.  “  Very  well,”  says  Foote,  “  about 
this  time  of  the  night,  every  gentleman  in  Ireland, 
that  can  possibly  afford  it,  is  in  his  third  bottle  of 
claret,  consequently  is  in  a  fair  way  of  getting  drunk ; 
from  (Imnkennt  as  proceeds  quarrelling,  and from  quar¬ 
relling  duelling;  ar.d  so  there’s  an  eud  of  the  chap¬ 
ter.”  The  company  seemed  fully  s^jitisfied  with  this 
abridgement;  and  Macklin  shut  up  his  lecture  for 
that  evening  in  great  dudgeon. 

DR.  FRANKLIN. 

The  late  I>r.  Franklin  concludes  a  letter  to  his 
friend,  G.  Whatley,  esq- (written  May  lb,  1787)  in 
the  following  words: 

“  You  are  now  78,  and  I  am  8-2 — you  tread  fast  up¬ 
on  my  heels;  but  though  you  have  more  strength 
and  spirit,  you  cannot  come  up  with  me  tiff  I  stop, 
which  must  be  soon;  for  I  have  grown  so  old  as  to 
have  buried  most^f  the  friends  of  my  youth;  and  I 
now  often  hear  persons,  whom  I  knew  when  child¬ 
ren,  called  old  Mr.  Sach-a-one,  to  distinguish  them 
from  their  sons,  now  men  gro  wn  and  in  b-j-ine.ss;  so 
that  by  living  tvvelve  years  beyond  David's  period,  I 
seem  to  have  intruded  myself  into  tbe  company  of 
posterity,  when  I  ought  to  be  abed  and  a.sleep.  Yet, 
!iad  I  gone  at  70,  it  would  have  cut  off  twelve  of  the 
most  active  years  of  my  life  employed  too  in  matters 
of  the  greatest  importance;  but  whether  I  have  been 
doing  good  or  mischief,  is  for  time  to  discover,  I  on¬ 
ly  know  that  I  intended  w-ell;  and  I  hope  all  will 
end  well.” 


A  Scotch  nobleman  one  il  .y  visited  a  lawyer  at 
his  office,  in  which,  at  tlie  time,  there  was  a  blazing 
lire,  which  led  him  to  cx-cl  im,  “  .Mr. - , y  ir  of¬ 

fice  is  cs  hotii.a  an  oven.”  “  So  it  should  -  e  my 
Lord,”  replicdlhe  lawyer,  “  as  it  is  hero  that  i  make 
my  bread.” 


THE  ESCRITOIK;  OR,  MASOMC  ANIJ  MISC  ELLANKOL’S  ALBUM. 


[VoL.  1. 


_ BIC  GRAPH  Y. _ 

THOMAS  COUTTS. 

Thomas  Coutts,  the  banker,  was  born  in  1731 ,  and 
died  Feb.  24,  1822.  This  gentleman  adds  to  the 
many  instances  of  good  fortune  which  attends  the 
emigration  of  Scottish  youths  from  their  bleak  and 
mountainous  country  to  a  more  southern  and  genial 
climate.  Mr.  Coutts  rose  from  a  junior  partner,  to 
be  the  head  of  one  the  first  banking  concerns  in  h^u- 
rope,  and  himself  the  most  opulent  banker  of  his 
day;  he  left  to  his  widow  an  immense  fortune,  be¬ 
sides  having  portioned  his  three  daughters  by  his 
first  marriage.  This  vast  acumulation  of  propjrty, 
the  result  of  industry  and  acuteness,  was  obtained 
without  any  shade  being  cast  upon  his  character: — 
for  in  all  of  Coutt’s  extensive  transactions,  during 
a  long  life,  his  fair  and  honourable  dealings  with 
the  publi:  were  never  called  in  question.  The  de¬ 
tail  of  Coutt’s  private  life  is  full  of  romance:  he 
was  twice  married;  but  nothing  could  be  more  dis¬ 
similar  than  the  moral  result  of  each.  When  a  very 
young  man,  and  living  in  the  banking-house  in  the 
Strand,  Coutts  became  attached  to  a  handsome  and 
deserving  female  then  residing  in  an  humble  sta¬ 
tion,  under  the  same  roof:  she  became  his  wife;  and 
from  this  disinterested  union  three  daughter  sprung, 
who  all  formed  honorable  and  noble  marriages— -be¬ 
came  women  of  rank — and  by  their  alliances  raised 
t’outts  above  the  station  of  plebian  opulence;  they 
loined  the  pride  and  pretention  of  blood  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  power  of  wealth.  If  Coutts  had  posses¬ 
sed  a  well  regulated  mind,  he  could  have  had  noth¬ 
ing  more  to  wish  for:  ambition,  in  its  highest  flight, 
had  been  amply  gratified,  and  with  the  preservation 
of  every  moral  principle.  This  state  of  respectabil¬ 
ity  continued  until  that  period  of  \ixistence,  when 
the  thoughts  of  most  men  turn  from  the  present  to  a 
future  Slate:  not  so,  however,  with  Coutts — a  sud¬ 
den  and  unlooked  for  change  took  place.  Alany 
years  after  the  settlement  of  his  children,  when  this 
golden  banker  was  advanced  beyond  the  usual  life 
of  man,  he  was  suddenly  cnan'''ured  with  a  young 
and  lively  actress,  that  stnuK  his  fancy  on  the 
hoards  of  Drury  Lane ;  the  mutual  temptation  though 
from  contrary  impulses,  was  too  powerful  for  these  ' 
frail  beings  to  resist:  Miss  Mellon’s  charms  subdued 
his  principles,  and  the  rich  man’s  overcame  her  scru¬ 
ples.  It  is  a  melancholly  task  to  pursue  a  once  ho- 1 
norable  and  upright  character,  until  infirmity,  imbe¬ 
cility,  and  old  age,. — “  «ans  eyes,  sans  teeth,  sans  ev¬ 
ery  thing,” — sink  into  the  doting,  the  immoral,  and 
nauseous  debauchee.  Had  it  pleased  death  to  have 
cast  his  dart  at  poor  Coutts  at  that  period  of  his  life 
when  most  of  us  feel  its  fatal  sting,  it  would  have 
been  fortunate  for  the  posthumous  reputation  of  this 
weak  old  man.  Coutts  took  this  young  actress  under 
his  protection,  settled  an  ample  fortune  on  her,  and 
she  became  his  chere  amie  in  public  and  private,  un¬ 
til  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  when,  shame  to  relate  ] 
— for  the  pen  hesitates  to  record  the  fact — in  eight  j 
and  forty  hours  after,  in  defiance  of  all  decency  and 
decorum,  he  led  Miss  Mellon  to  the  altar,  and  she 
became  the  second  wife  of  Coutts,  before  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  first  had  received  the  last  sacred  earth¬ 
ly  duties.  What  a  pitiful  tale  is  this  to  be  told  of 
poor  mortality!  Coutts  lived  seven  years  after,  pla¬ 
cing  his  person,  his  fortune,  and  his  lame,  at  the  en¬ 
tire  disposal  of  his  liberal,  open  hearted, and  (I  real¬ 
ly  believe)  grateful  and  attentive  wife :  at  his  death 
a  short  will  was  produced,  by  which  he  bequeathed 
the  whole  of  his  vast  property,  an^unting  to  near  a 
million  sterling,  to  the  sole  and  uncontrolled  use  oi 
Mrs.  Coutts: — the  Marchioness  of  Bute,  Countess  of 
Guildford,  Lady  Burdett,  and  his  numerous  grand¬ 
children,  all  omitted!  This  act  must  in  itself  be  bad, 
which,  if  the  example  was  to  be  followed  by  others, 
would  loosen  all  the  social  relations  in  life,. and  dis¬ 
organize  the  whole  moral  system  of  the  world.  In 
this  man,  what  became  of  the  ties  of  consanguinity? 
the  parental  throbs  and  feeljusfor  his  offspring  and 
their  issue,  at  the  moment  life?  The 

first  law  of  nature,  that  which  Hnds’'biood  to  blood, 
was  in  Coutts  a  blank;  he  was  different  from  llie 
rest  of  his  species,  turn  with  horror  from  so 

unnatural  a  being.'*^§^^^'  ■  _ 

Addison  says,“  If  be  asked,  w’hyare 

the  generality  of  mankind  so  much  strangers  to  hap¬ 
piness?  I  should  answer,  because  they  seek  it  and 
expect  it  where  it  r.ot,  where  it  rannvtbe  found  ” 


THS  ESOHITCIIw. 

.\LBANY,  S.ATURDAY,  SKPTOIBER  2,  1»«6 

Mr.  KLISHA  WILCOX,  proprietor  of  the 
Canal  Bookstore,  on  board  the  boat  E*icyc!opadia , 
is  authorised  to  act  as  our  agent,  on  the  borders  of 
the  canal,  between  Albany  and  Buffalo. 

ITINIUtAKT  THOUGHTS. 

NO.  II. 

Ox  Enjov.m^.xt.  Every  one  who  has  a  thim¬ 
ble  full  of  brains,  entertains  some  peculiar  no¬ 
tions  regarding  the  different  modes  of  serving  up 
existence.  Popular  customs  have,  indeed,  apparently 
assimilated  the  tastes  of  multitudes:  male  and  fe¬ 
male  glide  into  them  without  any  why  or  wherefore, 
except  the  wish  to  be  fashionable.  It  is  quite  natu¬ 
ral  that  there  should  be  many  estimates  formed  of 
life,  since  necessity  forces  it  upon  our  notice  so  fre¬ 
quently;  but  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  those  who 
think  deepest,  and  reason  closest,  come  to  the  most 
erroneous  conclusions  respecting  it;  and  that  those 
whose  ideas  skim  along  upon  its  suiracc,and  who  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  such  precious  particles  as  chance 
may  throw  into  their  wallet,  appear  to  be  the  only  ra¬ 
tional  enjoyers  of  the  boon.  Sober  and  discreet  peo¬ 
ple,  who  always  survey  their  whole  route,  and  “  parts 
adjacent,”  before  they  advance  one  pace  upon  their 
perigrinations,  feast  upon  pleasure  two  or  three  de¬ 
grees  below  what  old  Cosey  would  term  “  comfort¬ 
able:”  what  happiness  they  do  partake  of,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  pretty  solid;  but  it  seems  to  wear  such  an  in¬ 
different  aspect,  that  a  good-natured  fellow  is  made 
a  vinegar  fool  by  looking  at  it.  Careless  and  spor¬ 
tive  people  live  chiefly  in  idea :  they  make  existence 
a  pastime;  and  by  paying  but  little  respect  to  sleepy 
old  Care,  they  contrive  to  glide  smoothly  down  the 
great  channel,  while  the  surer  sort  strike  against 
snags,  rocks,  and  shoals,  because  they  are  too  ner¬ 
vous  to  venture  into  the  open  sea. 

But,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  mankind  will 
be  pleased  with  the  same  baubles;  nor  that  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  youth  will  be  contented  witli  as  moderate 
enjoyment  as  satisfies  the  decrepitude  of  age.  Age 
is  cold  and  stupid;  it  has  no  food  for  the  passions, 
and  they  become  numb.  Youth  is  warm  and  restless 
— ambitious  and  enterprising — and  the  passions  ban¬ 
quet  upon  ideal  bliss.  Age  may  shun  intercourse 
with  the  world,  beneficially;  but  in  youth,  a  dis¬ 
relish  for  the  allurements  of  society  brings  on  pre¬ 
mature  listlessness,  and  destroys  the  spirit  of  the 
soul.  The  romantic  solitary  will  tell  us  that  the 
hallucinations  of  the  imagination  are  superior  to 
^every  kind  of  reality;  but  he  does  not  recollect  that 
increased  exercise  of  the  faculties  is  necessary  to 
give  vigour  to  conversation.  When  a  man  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  beauty  and  good-humour,  and  wit  is 
playfully  sporting  with  each  tongue,  if  he  does  not 
exert  his  imagination  and  fancy  in  their  fullest  force, 
it  is  because  he  is  naturally  incapable  of  ideal  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Communication  with  our  fellows,  and  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  female  sex,  encourages  the  generous 
feelings,  and  charms  the  mind  into  action.  Abstrac 
lion  from  society  creates  a  contempt  for  life;  and 
though  it  accustoms  us  to  think  of  matters  of  inipor-! 
tance,  and  to  cast  aside  subjects  of  a  trifling  nature, 
it  soon  destroys  the  romantic  propensities  of  the 
mind,  and  by  introducing  a  gloomy  melancholy, 
renders  existence  a  burthen. 

Lovers  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  for  the  most 
part,  are  very  nice  and  fanciful  in  the  selection  of 
t^ir  viands;  and  upon  description,  their  most  suinp- 
tipl^s  fetes  appear  to  be  made  up  of  such  imaginary 
i  materials  that  matter-of-fact  people  pr-'nounce  them 


sheer  t>onsense.  Upon  this  pure,  unmingled  nor. 
sense,  however,  many  do  seem  to  feast  their  souW 
most  gorgeously.  Whenever  they  can  free  their 
minds  entirely  from  attention  to  dull  reality,  by  a 
little  nervous  irritation  they  work  the  brain  into  a 
feverish  heat,  and  then  it  is  omnipotent:  it  ri«le.s 
upon  the  wings  of  fancy,  frolics  in  Elysium,  and 
reaps  the  golden  fruit  of  the  Hesperides:  it  leapt 
into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  gambols  from  wonder 
to  wonder  with  such  daring  rapidity,  that  infinity 
itself  scarcely  eludes  its  grasp:  but,  like  the  devil 
in  the  punch-bowl,  reality  lurks  at  the  bottom, 
clothed  in  the  supreme  misery  of  dullness,  to  stare 
them  into  the  blue  devils  as  soon  as  they  have 
quaffed  off  the  nectar. 

Mahomet,  well  understanding  the  govening  prir, 
ciples  in  uneducated  man,  made  his  Paradise,  with 
little  exception,  a  place  for  sensual  gratification 
alone.  “  They  say,  (says  a  Rev.  author)  it  is  situa 
ted  above  the  seven  heavens,  (or  in  the  seventh  hea¬ 
ven,)  and  next  under  the  throne  of  God;  and  toe.x 
press  the  amenity  of  the  place,  tell  us  that  the  earth 
of  it  is  of  the  finest  wheat-flower,  or  of  the  purest 
musk,  or  as  others  will  have  it,  of  saffron;  that  its 
stones  are  pearls  and  jacinths,  the  walls  of  its  build 
ing  enriched  with  gold  and  silver,  and  that  the 
trunks  of  all  its  trees  are  of  gold;  among  which  the 
most  remarkable  is  called  tuba,  or  the  tree  of  happi 
ness.  Concerning  this  tree,  they  fable,  that  it  stands 
in  the  palace  of  Mahomet,  though  a  branch  of  i' 
will  reach  to  the  house  of  every  true  believer;  that 
it  will  be  laden  with  pomegranates,  grapes,  dates, 
and  other  fruits,  of  surprising  bigness,  and  of  taste- 
unknown  to  mortals.  So  that ,  if  a  man  desire  to  eat 
of  any  particular  kind  of  fruit,  it  will  immediately 
be  presented  him;  or  if  he  choose  flesh,  birds  ready 
dressed  will  be  set  before  him  according  to  his  wish 
Tlicy  add,  that  the  boughs  of  this  tree  will  sponta¬ 
neously  bend  down  to  the  hand 'of  the  person  who 
would  gather  its  fruits,  and  that  it  will  supply  the 
blessed  not  only  with  food,  but  also  with  silken  gar¬ 
ments,  and  beasts  to  ride  on  ready  saddled  and  bri¬ 
dled,  and  adorned  with  rich  trappings,  which  will 
burst  forth  from  its  fruits;  and  that  this  tree  is  su 
large,  that  a  person  mounted  on  the  fleetest  horse, 
would  not  be  able  to  gallop  from  one  end  of  its  shade 
to  the  other  in  one  hundred  years.”  This  Paradise 
is  beautified  and  enriched  by  rivers  of  water,  milk, 
wine,  and  honey,  which  take  their  rise  from  the  root 
of  the  tree  tuba,  and  flow  in  every  direction.  “  But 
all  these  glories  will  be  eclipsed  by  the  resplcudeut 
and  ravishing  girls  of  Paradise,  called,  from  their 
large  black  eyes,  Hur  al  oyon,  the  enjoyment  ol 
whose  company  will  be  a  principal  felicity  of  the 
faithful.  These,  they  say,  are  created  not  of  clay, 
as  mortal  women  are,  but  of  pure  imi.sk;  being  as 
their  prophet  often  affirms  in  his  Koran,  free  from 
all  natural  impurities,  defects,  and  the  inconve¬ 
niences  incident  to  the  sex;  of  the  strictest  modesty, 
and  secluded  from  public  view  in  pavilions  of  hoi 
low  pearls,  so  large,  that,  as  some  traditions  have  i(, 
one  of  them  will  be  no  less  than  four  parasangs  (or, 
as  others  say,  sixty  miles)  long,  and  as  many  broad.' 
They  rekon  no  less  than  one  hundred  places  of  dif 
erent  degrees  of  felicity,  “  the  very  meanest  m 
whereof  will  afford  its  inhabitants  so  many  pleasures 
and  delights,  that  one  would  conclude  they  must 
sink  under  them,  had  not  Mahomet  declared  tliat,  in 
order  to  qualify  the  lilesscd  for  a  full  enjoyment  of 
them,  God  will  give  to  every  one  the  abilities  of  one 
hundred  men.”  And  this  fantastic  place  is  the 
Court  of  Bliss!  The  picture  at  least  contains  evi 
dence  of  the  inability  of  human  invention  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  the  soul,  were  it  allowed  power  t.- 
give  reality  to  all  its  images. 


No.  3‘J.J 
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1  I  MASONIC. 

A  Septennial  meeting  of  the  General  Grand  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  United  States  will  be  holdcn  in  the  city 
of  New-York,  on  the  14th  instant,  at  11  o’clock,  A. 
M  A  full  representation  is  requested,  as  impor- 

I'  tant  business  will  be  submitted, 
j  The  General  Grand  Encampment  of  the  United 
;  States  will  meet  in  the  city  of  New-York  on  the 
!8th  instant. 

The  ceremony  of  placing  the  key  stone  in  the 
I  arch  of  the  aqueduct  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
I  Canal,  at  the  High  Falls,  in  the  town  of  Marble- 
I  town,  Ulster  county,  is  advertised  to  take  place,  iu 
masonic  form,  at  12  o’clock  this  day. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  Groton  Heights  Monu- 

^ment  is  to  be  laid  on  the  6th  inst.  with  masonic  and 
military  honours. 


OZ^XlAmKOS. 

Death  of  Mr.  Anderson. — Authentic  advices  have 
TcKhed  Washington  of  the  decease  of  the  Hon.  Richard  An- 
ierioo,  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of  Co¬ 
lombia.  He  died  at  Carthagena,  on  the  24th  ult.  being  on  bis 
nay  to  Panama,  to  dischar|re  his  duty  as  one  of  the  UoToya 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  .Assembly  of 
American  Nations  at  that  place. 

Joshua  Wyeth,  who  was  one  of  the  celebrated  Tea 
Parlp  in  Huston  Harbor  in  1773,  and  was  afterwards  at  the  bat¬ 
ik  of  Bunker’s  Hill,  now  resides  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  is 
IS  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  made  prisoner  at  Long 
lilaad,  and  was  subsequently  wounded  at  V’ork  Island.  He  is 
the  father  of  22  children,  13  of  whom  are  living;  and  he  has 
spwards  of  .'V>  grandchildren. 

Niles’  Weekly  Register  says,  that  the  conversion 
of  a  Jew,  costs  the  society  in  I.,ondoo  an  average  sum  of  about 
jtl.OlM). 

The  William  Penn,  a  new  steamboat  of  217  tons, 

has  commenced  running  on  Lake  Erie.  This  is  the  seventh 
boat  on  that  lake. 

Among  the  visitors  at  Saratoga,  is  a  lady  of  27 

tears  old,  who  is  accompanied  by  her  daughtcrand  grand-daugh- 
fw, aged  10  months,  (ohe  is  probably  the  youngest  grand-muth- 
rrin  the  country,  and  the  group  attract  much  attention. 

The  unprecedented  numberof  bankruptcies  which 
itai  taken  ppKe  in  Kngland,  within  the  last  six  months,  shews 
!o  what  an  c.xtcnt  the  reverses  of  trade  hate  been  felt  in  that 
ountiT.  Forthc  half  year  ending  June  1825,  the  regular  rc- 
’um  of  bankruptcies,  in  England,  was  4H9,  but  for  the  same  pc- 
'lod  of  1826,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 

I.  B.  Desha  again.  The  Cincinnati  Gazette  states 
kst  this  miser.b'.e  man  died  on  Sunday,  August  13th.  in  the 
111  iu  Kentucy,  of  the  wound  inflicted  on  himself  some  weeks 
liuee. 


ENGLAND 

Manufacturing  District.— There  never  was  such 
in  appalling  and  awful  aspect  before  us.  if  things 
contitiiie  many  months  as  they  are  at  present,  there 
'jiust  be  a  rebellion  before  Christmas.  1773,  and 
1792,  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  1H26,  when  the 
extent  of  commerce  and  the  increase  of  population 
are  taken  into  consideration.  A  cramped  circula¬ 
tion  and  the  destruction  of  credit  and  confidence, 
which  it  will  take  ypars  to  restore,  have  paralysed 
every  department  of  commerce,  ani  brought  the 
.’ountry  to  a  state  of  misery  and  despair. 

In  the  north,  the  merchants  are  losing  by  every 
engagement:  in  their  own  defence  they  are  obliged 
to  turn  off  all  their  hands.  The  manufacturers  do 
not  get  the  price  of  the  raw  material  for  their  manu- 
fiitured  goods,  and  are  obliged  to  turn  off  their 
hands.  There  is  no  employment  for  the  labouring 
classes,  and  young  men,  of  good  sober  habits  and 
moral  principles,  are  willing  to  do  any  thing,  how¬ 
ever  slavish,  to  gain  a  couple  of  shillings  a  week. 
Kvery  prudent  man  is  reducing  his  establishment 
and  curtailing  his  expenses;  and  many  of  the  most 
■espectable  members  of  society  are  anxiously  think¬ 
ing  how  they  are  to  gain  a  miserable  pittance. 

RUSSIA. 

The  London  papers  contain  the  official  report  of 
'-he  coinmiHsioners,  appointed  to  investigate  the  al¬ 
leged  conspiracies,  and  the  object  and  extent  of  the 
secret  societic.s,  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
explosion  which  signalized  the  accession  oftlie  Em- 
'peror  of  Russia.  Agreeably  to  the  report,  the  raini- 
lications  of  the  conspiracy  extended  throughout  the 
empire,  in  almost  every  province  of  which,  organi¬ 
zed  bands  of  reformers  existed.  The  professed  ob- 
lett  was  the  cstablishmcnl,  of  a  representative  go- 
vcfniijcnt. 


Catacombs  in  Eoypt.  The  celebrated  Aaron 
Hill,  when  in  Egppt,  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  a 
catacomb.  He  was  accompanied  in  his  expedition 
by  two  gentleman,  and  conducted  by  one  of  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  country  as  a  guide.  They  at  length  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  spot,  and,  without  taking  any  notice  of 
some  fellows  who  were  sauntering  about  the  place, 
descended  by  ropes  into  the  vault.  No  sooner  were 
they  let  down,  than  they  were  presented  xvith  a  spec¬ 
tacle  which  struck  them  with  horror.  Two  gentle¬ 
men  apparently  starx’ed  to  death,  lay  before  tHem; 
one  of  these  uuhappy  victims  had  a  tablet  in  his 
hand,  on  which  was  written,  in  very  pathetic  lan¬ 
guage,  the  story  of  their  lamentable  fate.  It  seemed 
that  they  were  brothers  of  rank  and  family  in  Ven¬ 
ice,  and  having  in  the  course  of  their  travels,  entrus-^ 
ted  themselves  with  one  of  the  natives,  for  the  pur-! 
pose  of  visiting  the  catacomb,  the  perfidious  villain 
Had  left  them  to  perish.  The  danger  to  which  Mr. 
Hill  and  his  friends  were  exposed,  instantly  alarmed 
I  them.  They  hadso.uce  read  the  tale,  when,  look- 
I  ing  up,  they  beheld  their  inhuman  guide,  assisted  by 
two  others,  whom  they  had  seen  near  the  spot,  en- 
*  closing  the  entrance  into  the  vault.  They  were 
now  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress;  they,  however, 
drew  their  swords,  determined  to  make  a  desperate 
etfort  to  rescue  themselves  from  a  situation  so  appal¬ 
ling.  With  this  resolution  they  were  groping  about 
at  random,  in  the  dark,  when  they  were  startled  at 
the  groans  of  some  one,  seemingly  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  They  listened  to  the  dismal  sound,  and  at 
length,  by  the  glimmering  light  from  the  top  of  the 
catacomb,  tliey  saw  a  man  just  murdered,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  beyond  they  beheld  his  inhuman  murderers,  fly¬ 
ing  with  the  utmost  precipitation.  They  pursued 
them  immediately,  and,  though  not  able  to  come  up 
with  them,  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  reach  the 
opening  through  which  the  wretches  escaped  out  of 
the  cavern,  jnst  before  they  had  time  to  roll  the  stone 
on  the  top  of  it. 


Extraordinary  sano-froid.  In  one  of  the 
very  bloody  battles  of  the  Vendean  war,  two  French 
nobleman  were  wounded  in  the  field  among  the  dead. 
One  complained  loudly  of  his  pains:  the  other,  after 
long  silence,  thus  oltered  him  consolation. — "  My 
friend,  whomsoever  you  are,  remember  that  our  God 
died  on  the  cross,  our  king  on  the  scaffold; — and  if 
you  have  strength  to  look  at  him  who  now  speaks 
to  you,  you  will  see  that  both  his  legs  are  shot  away.” 

[ir.  Bailey's  records  of  Patriotism. 


\  ExTRAOnOIARY  WiLI.,  MADE  BY  A  MiSER  I.N 
Ireland.  The  words  are: — ”  I  give  and  bequeath 
to  my  sister-in-law,  Sarah  Dennis,  four  old  worsted 
stockings;  which  she  will  find  underneath  my  bed ; 
to  my  nephew,  Charles  Macartney,  two  other  pair 
of  stockings  lying  in  the  box  where  1  keep  my  lin¬ 
en;  to  Lieut.  Johnson,  of  his  Majesty's  5th  regi¬ 
ment  on  foot,  my  old  pair  of  white  cotton  stockings, 
and  my  old  scarlet  great  coat;  and  to  Hannah  Bou-j 
rie,  my  housekeeper,  in  return  for  her  long  and  faith¬ 
ful  services,  my  cracked  earthern  pitcher.”  Han¬ 
nah,  in  anger,  told  the  legatees  that  she  resigned  to 
them  her  valuable  share  of  the  property,  and  then 
retired.  In  equal  rage,  Charles  kicked  down  the 
pitcher,  and  as  it  broke,  a  multitude  of  guineas  burst 
out,  and  rolled  along  the  floor.  This  fortunate  dis¬ 
covery  induced  those  present  to  examine  the  stock¬ 
ings;  which  to  their  great  joy,  were  crammed  with 
money!!!!!! 


The  beak  avithout  a  bridle.  Among  the 
early  settlers  of  Worcester  county,  in  this  state,  was 
a  German,  by  the  name  of  Fourpecks,  or  Forepetk. 
The  wild  tenants  of  the  forest  had  not  as  yet  given 
place  to  man.  And  Forepeck  being  employed  on  a 
certain  time  with  some  others,  in  the  manufacturing 
of  maple  sugar,  saw  a  large  bear  coming  among 
them,  and  without  waiting  to  count  the  cost,  threw 
himself  upon  his  back.  Bruin,  unaccustomed  to  this 
mode  of  salutation,  began  to  make  off  as  well  as  his 
load  would  permit — but  perhaps  thinking  like  the 
man  in  the  play,  if  lliat  was  the  way  his  new  acquain¬ 
tance  backed  liis  friends,  “  the  devil  take  such  back-, 
ing!”  he  could  not  help  turning  round  every  now 
and  then,  to  bite  the  legs  of  his  daring  rider.  Nath- 
less,  the  hardy  German  kept  his  seat,  in  spite  of  the 
smart,  and  streams  of  blood  which  were  trickling 
merrily  doxvii  his  legs,  till  one  of  the  company 


coming  up,  knocked  the  weary  bear  on  the  head 
with  an  axe,  and  despatched  him.  The  Dutchman 
was  justly  proud  of  his  exploit — but  when  the  excite 
ment  which  supported  him  through  bis  perilous  ride, 
wasover,  he  exclaimed — ”  Dertyfil!  I’ll  nex'er  reir 
A  baar  again  mitaus  a  bridle!”  [Berk.  Amer. 

The  inconsolable  widow.  la  a  certain  pa 
I  rish  iu  the  upper  ward  of  Lanerkshire,  a  poor  woman 
I  had  brought  herself  almost  to  death’s  door,  out  of 
grief  for  her  husband,  who  seemed  dying.  Her  fa¬ 
ther  coming  in  to  ask  for  the  dying  man,  found  her 
inconsolable.  “  Fie,  Peggy,”  said  he,  “  dinna  tempt 
the  Supreme — we’re  a’  mortal!  let  the  warst  come 
to  the  warst,  I  ken  o’  anither  man  for  ye.” — ”  Al. 
father,  its  wrinflin’  my  vfta  heart’s  blude  to  hear  ye 
speak  that  way,’’  sobbed  Peggy — "  dinna  even  ani¬ 
ther  man  to  me! — Gordie  Wilson  hasna  his  marrow, 
there  he  lies.”  In  less  than  an  hour  George  breathed 
his  last; — the  body  was  stretched  out  and  dressed  in 
its  last  habiliments,  and  all  was  still.  Save  the  now 
fading  sighs  of  the  new  made  xvidow.  In  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  custom  of  “  years  unnumbered,  ’  a 
glass  of  mountain  dew,  with  a  service  of  bread  and 
cheese,  went  ronnd.  Peggy  was  present  to  her  dram^ 
”  it  would  do  her  gude.  ’  It  did  so — for  with  eyes 
uplifted  and  folded  hands,  she  exclaimed,  ”  Heav¬ 
en’s  will  be  done!”  and  with  calm  resignation  she 
whispered  to  her  father,  who  sat  next  her — “Father, 
the  tither  man  ye  was  speaking  about,  dinna  ken 
him  ? 


I  Anecdotes  of  Webber.  Neither  our  man- 
!  ners  nor  our  climate  suited  the  baron.  When  he 
was  so  loudly  called  for  af^r  the  first  performance 
of  Oberon  he  said  to  Mr.  Charles  Kemble,  “  MV. 
Kemble,  for  why  you  raak  de  people  cry  so  for  me  ?” 
And  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  was  induced 
to  make  his  appearance  at  the  side  scenes;  and  not 
then  till  he  had  frequently  exclaimed, — “  No — no 
where  is  de  Fawcett?”  wishing  him  to  go  on  and 
receive  the  honors  of  the  day.  If  he  had  continued 
to  compose  for  our  theatres,  be  would  probably  have 
succeeded  in  chastening  and  improving  the  style  of 
our  singers.  On  one  occasion,  at  a  rehearsal  he  said 
— “  I  am  ver  sorry  you  tak  so  much  trouble.”  “  Oh' 
not  at  all!”  was  the  reply.  “  Yei,”he  added,"  but 
*  I  say,  yes — dat  is,  for  why  you  tak  de  tronble  to  sing 
so  many  notes  dat  are  not  in  de  book?”  [Eng pop 

Si-MPLiciTY.  A  Mr.  Pennington,  the  curate  of 
Lowton  Chapel,  near  Winv/ick,  was  lately  catechi¬ 
sing  the  children  on  Sund.iy  afternoon;  upon  ask 
ing  the  usual  question  of  ‘  what  is  vour  name?’  An 
other  girl  who  was  standing  near  her,  immediate^ 
Slid,  ‘  Bett,  dinna  tell  him,  he  knows.’  This  exor 
lation,  delivered  in  a  strong  provincial  accent,  com 
pictely  discomposed  the  gravity  of  the  worthy  min¬ 
ister  and  congregation.  Blackburn  Mail 


A  Clergyman  in  Scotland,  desired  his  hearers  nev-- 
er  to  call  one  another  liars,  but  when  any  one  said 
the  thing  that  was  not,  they  ought  to  mhistle.  On 
Sunday  he  preached  a  sermon  on  the  parable  of  the 
loaves  and  fisdiet,  and  being  at  a  loss  how  to  explain 
it,  he  said  the  loaves  were  not  like  those  now  a  days, 
they  were  as  big  as  some  of  the  hills  of  Scotland!— 
He  had  scarce  pronounced  the  words  when  he  heard 
a  \chistle.  ‘  Wha  is  that  (says  he)  ca’s  me  a  liar?’— 

‘  It  is  I,  Willy  M’Donald  the  baker  ’  ‘  Well,  Wil 
Iv,  Avliat  objection  ha’  ye  to  what  I  ha’  told  you.?’ — 

‘  None  Mass  John,  only  I  want  to  know  what  sort  Jl 
ovens  they  had  to  bake  those  loaves  in.’ 

The  first  vessel  built  in  New- England  was  at  Ply¬ 
mouth  1622,  which  was  a  shallop  cr  large  boat,-  in 
which  they  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Cape  Cod,  to 
Boston  harbour.  Cape  Ann,  and  even  Kennebec. — 
The  next  was  one  much  larger,  built  at  Mistic,  by 
Gov.  Winthrop,  16.31 .  This  was  40  or  M  tons,  and 
called  “  Blessingsof  the  Bay.”  In  1636,  the  Salem 
people  built  a  vessel,  at  Marble  harbor,  of  120  tons, 
And  in  1641,  one  of  about  300  tons.  In  1641,  the 
people  of  Plymouth  built  another  of  50  tons. _ 

In  Lyons.  Wayne  county,  on  the  16th  ult.  Mr 
Hiram  T.  Day,  late  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Lyons  Advertiser  He  was  interred-  with  masonic 
honors 
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POETR7. 

mJLCK  DOMUM 

The  celebrated  ode  or  lone  of  Dulcc  Domum,  ii  a  composi- 
tio.i  of  great  simplicity  and  beaut v,  and  is  fiequcntly  sung  at 
VVincheater  and  other  colleges  wiilr  sweet  effect-  *•  Its  origin, 
though  it  can  scarcely  be  traced  to  a  more  distant  Miiod  than 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  is  already  involved  in  myste¬ 
ry,  as  well  as  the  occasion  of  its  composition.  Tradition  as¬ 
cribes  it  to  a  youth  in  a  state  of  melancholy,  wasting  his  life  in 
fruitless  sorrow,  at  his  separation  from  his  beloved  home  and 
triends.  The  translation  annexed  contains  far  more  of  the 
spirit,  pathos  and  harmony  of  the  original,  than  any  other  that  has 
appeared;  and  even  considered  in  itself,  is  a  very  beautitui 
piece  of  writing.”  [float  A/-  Mag. 

[Ta.vasi.sTioa] 

Sing  a  sweet  melodious  measure. 

Waft  enchanting  lays  around ; 

Hovie,  a  theme  replete  with  pleasure. 

Home,  a  grateful  theme  resound! 
t'Aonir — Home,  sweet  home,  an  ample  treasure! 

Home!  with  every  blessing  crowned' 

Home!  perpetual  soii*xe  of  p  ensure! 

Home!  a  noble  strain  resound! 

Lo!  the  joyful  hour  advances, 

.  Happy  season  of  delight! 

Festal  songs,  and  festal  dances, 

.\ll  our  tedious  toils  roquite- 
Home,  sweet  home  I  &c 

I.eave,  my  wearied  muse,  thy  learning. 

I.eavc  tiiv  task  so  bard  to  bear, 

Leave  thy  iimour,  case  returning, 

I>eave  my  bosom,  O!  thy  care. 

Home,  sweet  home!  &c- 

Hee  the  year,  the  meadow  smiling' 

Let  us  then  a  smile  display; 

Kural  sports,  our  pain  beguiling. 

Rural  pastimes  call  away- 
Home,  sweet  boiuer  &c. 

Now  the  swallow  seeks  her  dwelling. 

And  no  longer  loves  to  roam; 

Her  example  thus  impelling, 

Let  us  seek  our  native  home. 

Home,  sweet  home'  &c. 

I.,«t  our  men  and  steeds  assemble. 

Panting  fur  the  wide  campain ; 

Let  the  ground  beneath  us  trendile. 

While  we  scour  along  the  plain. 

Home,  sweet  home!  &c. 

Oh' what  raptnres,  oh!  wb.vt  blisses. 

When  we  gain  the  lovely  gate* 

Mother's  arms,  and  mother’s  kisses, 

There  our  blest  arrival  wait. 

Home,  sweet  home!  &c. 

Greet  our  household  gods  with  singing. 

Lend,  O  Lucifer,  tny  ray: 

Why  should  light  so  slowly  springing. 

All  our  promised  joys  delay ! 

Home,  sweet  home !  &c. 

VOUTH  AND  AGE, 

(Says  Percy,  in  his  '*  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,”) 
s  ound  in  the  little  collection  of  Shakspeare’s  Sonnets,  entitled 
the  Pattionaie  PUgrime,  the  greatest  part  of  which  seems  to 
relate  to  the  amours  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  being  little  effusions 
of  fancy,  probably  written  white  he  was  composing  his  larger 
Poem  on  that  subject  The  following  seems  intended  for  the 
mouth  of  Venus,  weighing  the  comparative  merits  of  youthful 
Vdonis  and  aged  Vulcan.  In  the  “  Garland  of  Good  Will”  it  is 
reprinted,  with  the  addition  of  four  more  such  stanzas,  but  evi¬ 
dently  written  by  a  meaner  pen. 

Crabbed  Age  and  Youth 
Cannot  hve  together; 

Youth  is  full  ofpTeasance, 

Age  is  full  ofeare* 

Youth  like  summer  morn. 

Age  like  winter  weather; 

Youth  like  summer  brave, 

Age  like  winter  bare : 

Youth  is  full  of  sport, 

.Am's  breath  isehort; 

south  is  nimble,  Age  is  lame; 

Youth  is  hot  and  bold, 

-An  is  weak  and  cold; 

Youth  is  wild,  and  .Age  is  tame 
Age,  1  do  abhor  thee, 
y*uth,  I  do  adore  thee; 

O,  my  love,  my  love  is  young: 

An,  1  do  dene  thee ; 

Oh,  sweet  shepherd  hie  thee. 

For  methinks  thou  stayst  too  long. 

THE  STRANGER  BRIDE. 

Why  Walk  1  by  the  lonely  strand. 

He  comes  not  with  the  tide. 

His  home  is  in  a  distant  land. 

The  stranger  is  his  bride; 

The  stranger,  on  whose  lofty  brow 
The  circling  diamonds  thine, 
le  now  his  love,  whose  earliest  vow 
And  pledge  of  hope  were  mine. 

They  tell  me  that  my  cheek  is  pale. 

That  youth’s  gay  smile  is  gone, 


That  braving  thus  the  ocean  gale. 

Has  chilled  my  heart  to  stone; 

And  friendship  asks,  wbat  secret  care 
There  is  to  work  me  wo; 

But  vainly  seeks  a  grief  to  share. 

Which  none  shall  ever  know. 

Ye  waves  that  heard  the  false  one  swear. 

Hut  taw  him  not  return, 

Y’e’ll  not  betray  me,  ifa  tear 
hhould  start  in  spile  of  scorn; 

Yet  no,  a  wounded  spirit’s  pride. 

Though  passions  pluigs  are  deep. 

Shall  dash  the  traitVous  drop  aside 
From  eyes  that  must  not  weep. 

In  vain,  alas!  1  have  no  power 
To  quit  this  lonely  strand. 

From  whence  at  the  wild  parting  hour, 

1  saw  him  leave  the  land; 

Though  he  has  ta’cn  a  stivingrr  bride; 

.My  love  cannot  depart. 

Its  seal— too  strong  lor  woman’s  pride! — 

Will  be,  a  broken  heart. 

THE  FRAIL  O.VE. 

The  night  hreesc  gently  sweeps  the  ground, 

U’er  moou -bright  lawn  and  whispering  tree— 

It  spreads  refreshment  all  around. 

But  brings  no  sleep,  no  rest  te  me' 

My  wailing  babe!  your  eye  is  dim. 

Your  limbs  are  cold, your  cries  are  few; 

Your  feeble  accents  caA  on  him 

Who  thinks  not,  cares  not,  now,  for  you. 

Your  parched  and  pallid  lip  demands 
Some  food  to  ease  that  gnawing  pain— J 
Oh,  raise  not  thus  your  wasted  buds. 

The  breast  is  dry — yon  weep  in  vain' 

He  sees  me  not;  he  thinks  not  now 
Of  all  the  thousand  oaths  lie  swore — 

The  plighted  troth,  the  broken  vow; 

The  latal  flight  1  now  deplore- 
Fair  was  his  form— a  heavenly  ray 
Seemed  o’er  his  bright  refulgence  shed ; 

And  saintlike  radiance  seemed  to  play 
Its  halo  round  his  holy  head . 

Kind  were  his  words,  and  bright  bis  smile, 

Bnt  like  the  meteor  bght  it  played. 

As  cold—  as  brilliant  to  beguile 
And  lure  to  wo  an  artless  maid- 
He  ne’er  returned— the  teardrop  fell 
O’er  my  pale  cheek  in  silent  shame; 

— 1  wrote,  my  wretchedness  to  tell — 

Unopened,  back  my  letter  came  ■ 

O!  could  he  see  his  victim  now — 

Her  beauty  and  her  bloom  are  fled, 

And  beams  upon  her  pallid  brow 
The  fatal  spot  of  hectic  red. 

I  hail  the  shoitening  of  my  breath, 

The  fire  that  bums  within  my  breast; 

Welcome  the  harbinger  of  death, 

-And  lay  my  weary  head  to  rest . 

FABLES. 

From  Ruttim  of  M  h'riloff. 

THE  I.IO.X  ATia  THE  WOLF. 

A  hungry  lion  on  a  lamb  was  feeding. 

When  a  poor  dog  passed  by, 

.And  with  a  patient  look  of  meekness  pleading. 
Shared  in  the  banqiut;  whilst  the  royal  beast 
Smiled  at  his  ignorant  simplicity. 

A  wolf  looked  on,  and  said,  "And  surely  1 
May  have  armrtion  of  tbc  prey;  at  least, 

Lideed,  I’ll  try.” 

He  came— came  boldly;  when  the  lion  saw 
His  purpose,  he  upraised  his  kingly  paw. 

Smote  him  to  earth,  and  left  him  there  to  die. 

There’s  some  excuse  for  inexperience; 

But  none  for  daring,  insolent  pretence. 

THE  CLOUD- 

Over  the  thirsty  plains  a  pregnant  cloud 
Rolled  on  its  forward  way; 

Scorning  the  cliffs  whose  summits  proud 
Beneath  it  lay; 

W'hilc  to  the  overflowing  sea 
It  poured  its  waters  forth  rejoicingly. 

Am  1  not  liberal!  to  the  mountain  cried 
The  cloud — while  the  swift  torrent  swelled  the  tide. 
“  LiberaP  the  panting  field  and  sun-dried  plain 
Asked  for  one  drop,  one  single  drop,  in  vain,” 
Exclaimed  the  mountain — “  l.iberal,  indeed. 

To  those  who  asked  no  favour — felt  no  need.” 

THE  SilirWRCCKED  SAILOB  .VXD  THE  SE.V. 
The  waves  had  whelmed  the  venturous  bark. 

And  dashed  the  shipwrecked  seaman  on  the  shore ; 
He  turned  himself  impatient  at  the  roar, 

•And cried,  “Perfidious  sea! 

.  Why  did’st  thou  lure  me,  smiling  tranquilly,  f 
To  such  a  fate  so  desolate  and  dark  V’  e 

The  osean  god  aw<  ke,  and  fr.iwning  said,  *• 

•“  Hurl  not  your  vain  reproaches  at  my  head, 

,  My  waters  calmly  ebb  and  flow. 

Till  the  loud  warring  tempest  breaks  their  rest; 

Go!  to  the  storm  winds  be  thy  plaints  addressed; 

Go!  to  the  whirlwind,  go!’’ 

And  he  spoke  wisely,  it  must  be  confessed; 
Wouldst  thou  forbid  the  winds-jlq  blow. 

Seaman?  O,  no! 


ALHANY  TYPE  FOUNDRY. 

THE  subscriber  continues  his  TYPE  FOUNDRVj 
ill  the  city  of  Albany,  at  No-  3  Beavcr-strcct,  near  the  corner 
of  South- .Market-street,  and  is  now  ready  to  receive  orders  for 
Type,  of  all  the  sixes  commonly  used  by  Printers-  He  has  on 
hand  a  large  .vssortuient  of  Newspaper  and  Toy  Book  Cuts, 
cast  in  an  improved  style,  and  not  exhibited  in  the  specimens 
of  other  foundries.  For  sale,  also,  founts  of  Pica,  Small  Piea 
Long  Primer,  and  Brevier,  partially  worn  in  stendvping. 

ALONZO  W.  K'I>SlEy. 

Albany,  August  12. 

^i^oaAJMY’  BAUSli  IcIAnnTTACTOHY^ 

NOURIS  TARBELL,  respectfully  itiforms 

his  friends  and  the  public,  that  be  has  taken  the  stock  and  trade 
of  the  lute  H.  Dcrrie,  where  may  he  had  at  all  times  an  es 
tensive  assortment  of  BRUSHES,  TRUNKSand  B.ANDBOX 
KS,  of  every  description,  as  low  as  can  he  found  in  the  stair 
Said  articles  are  of  his  om  n  maaufacturing,  and  warranted  si 
the  first  quality.  .All  Factory  aud  Machine  Brushes  made  a 
the  shortest  notice. 

ft)*  CASH,  and  the  highest  price,  paid  for  Hog’s  Bristirs 
at  No.  470  South  Market-street,  three  doors  south  of  the  Ms 
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Temple  KneaMpment, 

Temple  R  ‘yal  -Arch  Chapter, 
blaster’s  Lodge, 

Mount  Vernon  lovdge, 

Tei^lc  Ixidge, 

Ineflable  lamge, 

Wadsworth  Cnapter, 
Rensselaer  Lodge, 

Westerlo  Fayette  Lodge, 
llirain  Lodge, 

MeDonoagh  Irodge, 

.4|iollo  Chapter, 

.Apollo  Lodge, 

St.  George’s  laidge. 

La  Fayette  Encampment, 
Hudson  Chapter, 

Hudson  Ijodge,  j 

Solon  Lodge,  { 

Coxsackie  Chapter, 

Ark  I-iodge, 

('atskill  Chapter, 

Catskill  lAidge, 

Solomon’s  Chapter, 

Solomon’s  Ixidge, 

Kingston  Lodgej 
Rome  Chapter, 

Dansville  Rorid  Arch  Chapter, 
Dansville  Ixvdge, 

Auburn  Chapter, 

Federal  Cha|>ter, 

Pen-Yan  Chapter, 

Vemnn  I.adgr, 


[  Albany, 

Albany, 

I  .Albany, 

Albany, 

Albany, 

•Albany. 

Renssetaerville, 
Rensselaen  iUe, 
Westarlo, 

I  Knox, 
Greenbush, 

Troy, 

Troy, 

Schenectady, 

Hudson, 

Hudson, 

Iludion, 

Athens, 

I  Coxsackie, 
Coxvatkic, 

I  Catskill, 

Catskill, 

Pnngkkecpsie, 

Ponghkeepsir, 

Kii.^on, 

Rome, 

DansviHe  village, 
Dansville  village, 
Aaburn, 

I  Watertown, 

I  Pen-Yan, 

I  Pen-Yan, 
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Sept 

Sept 

Sept. 

Sepf- 

Sept. 

Sept.  7. 
S^t-  4. 

?Y:  pr  f.Di 
Tu  pr  f  lu. 
1&3M  r.ir 
Sept.  12. 
Sept.  I|. 

3d  M.  e.m. 
Isl  Fri.  do 
2dTues  do 
I  St  Mo  do. 
W.pr.f.ia. 
.Monaf  f  n 
I  Mon.pr.f-R 
Mon  do. 
Tkurs.  do. 
Tu.  af.  f.  ai 
Eve.  off  ic 
Rnch  full  nv 
W  af  f.ir. 
Fr  pr.  f.  a 
Mon.  do. 
lliiirs.  do. 
Wed.  do. 
Thurs-  do 
Tues.  do. 


A.OZ»rTS  FOR  'Z'HZl  B80RZTOZR. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Riitton,  Arcadia,  W.nyne  co. 

A.  W.  Goff,  Phelps,  Ontario  co. 

Charles  F.  .Ames,  Editor  of  the  Republican.  Iludso:*. 

R.  St.  John,  Editor  of  Western  Sentinel,  Solina. 

K.  Olipliant,  Editor  Free  Press,  Auburn,  Cavuga  eonr.  } 

R.  .Martin,  one  of  the  editors  nl  the  Telegrapfi,  Rochester 
.1.  J.  Tappen,  Editor  Whig,  Moalieello,  Sullivan  county 
P.  K  .Allen,  Editor  of  .Advocate,  Kingston,  Ulster  county. 
Editor  Album  and  Ladies’  W’eekly  Gazette,  Philadelphi:' 
Thomas  G.  P'uininer,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

H.  F.  Smead,  Editor  .Advocate,  Hath,  Steuben  co. 

Joseph  W.  Seymour,  Editor  Michigan  Herald,  Detroit. 

H.  C.  Frisbee  Editor  of  Censor,  Fredonin,  Chautauque  co 
.A.  Green.  Editor  Berkshire  .American,  Pittsfield,  Mat.s. 

A.  G.  Dauby,  Editor  of  the  Observer,  Utira. 

Wm.  iWrry,  jr.  P.  M.,  Madison,  Madison  county. 

James  Granam,  P.  M.,  Oanastota,  Madison  county. 

Lyman  Ellis,  P.  M.,and  Theodore  Dickinson,  Bllisburgh. 

P.'  Reynolds,  jr.  Editor  of  the  Herald,  Johnstown. 

James'  Wright  Editor  of  the  Herald,  Sandv  Hill. 
SmithandTourtellott,  Editors  of  the  Journal,  Cortland  Village. 
Willi.-im  Smith,  Ithaca,  Tompkins  county. 

David  Haigh,  Lnckport,  Niagara  county. 

Dr.  AVm.  B.  Collar,  P.  M.,  Middlebury  Village. 

Thomas  B.  Uarnum,  Editor  of  the  .Advertiser,  Syracuse* 

C.  P.  Barnam,  Editor  of  the  Telegraph,  Poughkeepsie. 

S.  D.  W.  Drown,  P.  M. .  De  Witt’s  Valley,  Allegany  co. 
Samuel  Pock.  Malone,  Franklin  county. 

Editor  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
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